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Che Forest and Stream Platform Plank. 
“The sale of game should be forbidden at all seasons.” 
—Forerst AND STREAM, Feb. 3, 1894. 


There be four things which are little upon the 
earth, but they are exceeding wise: The ants are 
a people not strong, yet they prepare their meat 
in the summer; the conies are but a feeble folk, 
yet make they their houses in the rocks; the 
locusts have no king, yet go they forth all of 
them by bands; the spider taketh hold with her 
hands, and is in kings’ palaces.—Proverbs. 


SNAP SHOTS. 


Here is a suggestion for those who are proposing else- 
where to follow Maine’s guide license system. One 
serious defect of the Maine system is that the holder of 
a guide license is not of necessity a good guide. He 
may. be, on the contrary, a worthless, incompetent, no- 
account woods loafer, whose foisting of himself upon his 
employer by means of his license, is a rank imposition. 
The holding of a guide’s license in Maine is no evidence 
of ability and fitness. Nor; in default of discrimination 
between the competent guides and the incompetents, the 
worthy and the unworthy, can the Maine system more 
than partially effect its declared purpose of controlling 
the hunting through the guide. 





This would be a better way: Make the obtaining of a 
guide license depend upon merit. Let the merit be de- 
termined by adequate cxamination and by duly prescribed 
giving of evidence. Make the fee for the license merely 
nominal; and let the taking out of a license be wholly 
voluntary. Under these conditions the license would 
mean something; it would be a guaranteé of the charac- 
ter of the holder as a guide. Licensed guides would 
then, as a matter of course, be preferred to others. Every 
guide who could pass the required examination and 
demonstrate his fitness, would be eager to take out a 
license. An esprit de corps would be created, which 
would raise the standard. Such a system of voluntary 
license would inevitably advance the interests of all con- 
cerned. We believe that if the Maine guide law should 
be amended in this way the results would be most happy. 





The Connecticut Fish and Game Commissioners re- 
peat this year the suggestion urged in a former report 
that they should be empowered to lease tracts of land for 
State game preserves. We have advocated this very thing 
repeatedly; it is something which ought to be taken up by 
the game commissions of all the States. In these days 
of rapid increase of private game and fish preserves, of 
the acquiring and setting apart for private use of vast areas 
of lands hitherto open to the public, it is high time for 
the community to take steps to secure preserves for its 
own benefit. Such tracts are available at slight cost. To 
set apart wild lands as game refuges is at or:ce-the cheap- 
est, simplest, most easily accomplished and most fruitful 
game preserving expedient open to the commonwealth. 





It has been demonstrated time and again, and in widely 
separated sections and under widely diverse conditions, 
and with different varieties of game, that if a tract of land 
is strictly protected against the gun, the depleted supply 
will speedily increase and multiply and stock the preserve 
and overflow into the adjacent territory. Nature does the 
work, without effort or expense on the part of man. All 
she asks, the’ one condition she demands, and without 
which her beneficent work may not’ be accomplished, is 
protection from human intérference, freedom to work in 
her own time and in her own way. Most of us can cite 
specific instances of this out of our own knowledge of 
some farm or piece of woodland, where the trespass signs 





have barred the way, and the strict exclusion of shooters 
has given the game a chance to increase, to the ultimate 
improvement or restoration of shooting on all contiguous 
fields; so that the posting of that particular piece, which 
was at first resented, has since come to be recognized as 
a public benefit. In the development of the Yellowstone 
National Park game protective system, with its stocking 
of adjacent regions with big game, we have an example 
on a large scale. The Yellowstone Park game protection 
demonstration ought to be an example to challenge en- 
terprise in the same direction in every State in the Union 
which has any game worth the effort. In the Adiron- 
dacks, for example, instead of permitting tens of thou- 
sands of acres of choice game country to pass into pri- 
vate control for exclusive preserves, the State of New 
York should have held on to what it possessed and have 
acquired much more that it might have come into pos- 
session of, to hold as perpetual game refuges for the ad- 
vantage of the people for all time. 

The establishment of game refuges is an enterprise 
which may well engage the attention of a)]l vho are in- 
terested in protective work. 





Commissioner Carleton of Maine figures that the moose 
hunters brought into the State in the year 1897 the sum 
of $125,000; and that the number of deer killed in 1808 
was larger than in 1897, which would mean that in 1808 
the moose hunters left more than $125,000 behind them. 
And yet in the face of this there are people in Maine 
who think that non-residents should be compelled to 
pay roundly for the privilege of coming into the State 
to spend money for moose hunting. 





There is one sentiment which must be reckoned with 
in these non-resident game restrictions. This is the 
feeling’ engendered by an alien tax, that one is an alien. 
The payment of his tax, as any Chinaman or Malay 
might be required to pay it at the border, gives one a 
sense of being among foreigners, and not among fellow 
citizens of the same common country. It is much like 
going abroad or crossing the line into Canada. Leaving 
the country, one leaves the home feeling behind. This 
home feeling is as all embracing as the bounds which 
mark the limits of the United States. The native of 
Maine may wander as far away as Texas, the Californian 
may find himself in Missouri, and the Dakotan in New 
Jersey; but go never so far, so long as he shall not cross 
the lines beyond which another flag flies to the breeze, or 
so long as he shall not run up against a stand and de- 
liver non-resident hunting license tax, he yet may feel 
himself in a way at home, and not an alien. It is this 
expatriation, we are convinced, and not the exaction of 
the money itself, which is so repugnant to the man oi 
fine sensibilities. And as this home feeling is one to be 
cherished and guarded and strengthened, so a community 
should pause and consider well before outraging the 
sentiment by an alien tax. 





The abolition of spring shooting is something we have 
got to come to in this country, and the sooner we get 
there the better. In numerous cases where spring shoot- 
ing has been done away with, the local shooting in the 
fall has improved in such a degree as to demonstrate be- 
yond cavil the sound wisdom-of the principle. We would 
be glad to have the observations of those who may send 
us facts to illustrate the effects of immunity for wild- 
fowl in the spring. 





We print in our angling columns two further letters in 
the correspondence addressed by.Mr.Chas. Stewart Davi- 
son, of thiscity, tothe Quebec Department of Lands, Forests 
and Fisheries, respecting the preservation of salmon 
rivers. The annual 1eport of the Department shows an 
earned intention of dealing with the subject in an effect- 
ive way; and it is not too much to say that the labors 
of Mr. Davison in this field entitle him to the gratitude of 
every person directly or remotely interested in Canadian 
salmon streams. The letters printed to-day, though writ- 
ten some time ago, have but just now been forwarded, in 
connection with a meeting held Jan. 24, in Quebec, for a 
conference ‘of clubs with Commissioner Parent. The 
Commissioner sent out invitations last week to individu- 
als and clubs to meet with him for the purpose of giv- 
ing their views respecting the fish and game laws, and 
any desirable alterations in them. There is certainly no 
better way, as Mr. Davison remarks, for a department 


to proceed intelligently in such matters than thus to con- 
sult representatives of fish and game clubs, and get their 
suggestions as to the framing of proposed legislation. 





A recent experience of Hon. J. L. Gleaves, of Wytheville, 
Va., with bursting shotguns is not without its instruc- 
tion. Mr. Gleaves was quail shooting, using a standard 
and reliable make of gun, with ammunition also standard 
and reliable; and both gun and powder safe under 
normal conditions. Two guns in succession burst in 
his hands, the shooter escaping injury as by miracle. 
When the gun makers came to investigate the affair, 
they discovered from the unused shells forwarded to 
them, that the charge used by Mr. Gleaves was not at 
all the charge he supposed he was using; and on in- 
quiry it was ascertained that the local dealer from whom 
he had secured his ammunition, having run out of the 
particular nitro powder ordered, had substituted for it 
another powder, a very powerful compound, and had 
put in loads of double the proper amount as prescribed 
by the manufacturers. It was in fact a load which no 
ordinary gun could have withstood. Another shell in the 
lot was found to contain a trifling quantity of the nitro 
ordered by Mr. Gleaves, while the rest of the charge 
was made up of a fine grained black rifle powder. The 
dealer who loaded the shells in this way, or permitted 
them to be loaded, was, of course, the responsible agent 
here; he should be held for the value of the guns. he 
burst; and had Mr. Gleaves lost his life, the criminal 
negligence of the dealer would have subjected him to a 
charge of manslaughter. 





We print elsewhere a note of Game Protector Beede, of 
Essex county, in the Adirondacks, who seems to think 
that our recent paragraph remarking upon his inefficiency 
as a protector consisted of anonymous statements, which 
were false and malicious, and could not be provéii. So 
far from entertaining any malice, we recorded Mr. 
Beede’s direlictions with genuine sorrow that one who 
formerly had done such good service should have de- 
generated so lamentably as practically to let protection 
go by the board in his district. It was notorious last 
season that deer hounding was practiced without cessa- 
tion in Essex county. The music of the hounds was 
heard day in and day out. Travelers on the public high- 
way encountered deer hunters driving along the road 
with deer guns in the wagon and deer dogs under the 
wagon. Still-hunters frequently followed their game 
only to have it cut out and driven away from them 
by the hounds of. hounding parties. Deer chased 
by hounds raced through vegetable gardens. At somé 
sporting resorts the vast majority of deer killed were 
silled by hounding. At some resorts deer were killed 
practically in no other way than by hounding. If there 
had been no law on the subject and no Protector Beede, 
the hounding in some parts of that official’s district could 
not have been more open and free than it was, there being 
a law and a Protector Beede. Several of the Essex 
county papers have quoted what we said, but we observe 
that no one of this protector’s home papers has ques- 
tioned the accuracy of our statement of the situation. 





The Canadian Fisheries Department has received a 
report from a former employee of the department now 
in Dawson, who reports that the Yukon fish are of great 
value for a food supply. The species include whitefish, 
buffalo-fish, pike and grayling, the whitefish and gray- 
ling being of a superior Rind. It is the announced inten- 
tion of the department to provide suitable regulations for 
the fishing. that the supply may not be wiped out. 





An effort is making to change the sessions of the New 
York Legislature from annual to biennial. For one 
thing the change would be of decided advantage with 
respect to the game laws. As it is now, the public can 
hardly learn what the law is at any given time before 
it has been tinkered again into something quite different; 
whereas, if there were two entire years between changes, 
people might indulge in some confidence that they knew 
what the law was. 





The open door may be a good policy for China and the 
Philippines, but it is a short-sighted system for Eastern 
markets for Western game. The corked-up-tight policy 
would be better. Washington, New York and Boston 


should be closed ports for Minnesota venison. 
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Story of the Colorado Miners. 


A STRANGE chain of circumstances. starting at ‘the head- 
waters of the Klondike River the preceding summer led 
to the recovery of the missing boats. A party of Colorado 
miners had made their way up this beautiful rapid stream to 
its source, 150 miles from Dawson. Only one other 
party had penetrated so far, and these men had turned 
back without prospecting and fled ignominiously, driven 
out.of the country by wolves. The Colorado miners were 
good hunters and well armed, and though the great Alaska 
wolves, which are the largest in the world, came close to 
their camps at night, they were not alarmed, and indus- 
triously prospected the main stream, as well as the various 
pups and gulches they passed. They found no gold worth 
mentioning, but they killed three moose and enjoyed them- 
selves while the pleasant weather lasted : 

And so the short summer passed apd the time 
came for them to return to Dawson to lay in their winter 
supply of provisions. They anticipated no trouble in see 
curing the needed outfit, for they had heard nothing of 
the inrush of 4,500 men from the outside world, who had 
settled down on Dawson like a swarm of hungry locusts 
and already devoured everything in sight 

How tirelessly minute and incomprehensibly compli- 
cated are the workings of Providence! If these miners 
had not been cut off from information and so lost their 
chance of securing a grub stake, there is little probability 
we should ever have recovered our lost boats. As it was, 
they found it impossible to winter in Dawson, and nothing 
remained but to start for the coast without delay. The 
ice had temporarily jammed in the Yukon, and thinkiag 
the. river had closed for good and all, they started Oct. 
22, with five weeks’ supplies lashed to hand sleds 

The first day out the river opened again, and the miners 
secured a boat and struggled desperately to make progress 
by tracking 
were obliged to resort again to their sleds, dragging them 
where. feasible along a narrow rim of shore ice, and at 
other times taking to the land and scaling the precipitous 
banks of the pent in river 

Sometimes they followed for miles the base of bastion- 
like cliffs only to come to places where their narrow ice 
path ended, Sheared close off by the sweep of the throttled 
river, Long detours were necessary to get around such 
places, and these involved climbing that was difficult and 
dangerous to an extreme. 

Once one of the party who had gone ahead to look out 
a route slipped and barely caught himself at the edge 
of a vertical drop of 200ft. Below was the dizzily hurry- 
ing ice current, and he did not dare look down: Above 
was a rounded edge of crusted snow and icy rock that af- 
forded no foothold, or roughened projections which he 
could grasp with his hands. He was in a trap, from which 
he could not unaided rescue himself. An hour later his 
companions found him half-frozen, hanging on with 
stiffened muscles and closed eyes. This man had easily 
been the most daring of the party, but after that his nerve 
was gone, and he was content to keep in the rear and let 
others take the risks. 

Their progress was necessarily very slow. Once, owing 
to a detour, they found that after a day’s work they had 
actually lost ground. Sometimes they were unable to draw 
their loaded sleds up the places it was necessaty for them 
to climb, and they had to unpack and take the loads over a 
little at a time on their backs. 

Five days’ travel above the Stewart River they sighted a 
raft- grounded on a bar in mid-channel. The shore was 
a maze of wolf trails, and a number of ravens had alighted 
on the cargo, which proved to be sheep carcasses intended 
for the Dawson. market. 

The miners spent a day attempting to reach the raft, 
but in the end were unsuccessful. Their supplies were 
getting low, and the fresh mutton would have been a god- 
send. 

Further up the river fhey had a similar experience with 
a beef raft. It was tantalizing to see so much good food 
going to waste when they were already contemplating the 
likelihood of starvation. 

Thirty miles below Selkirk their supplies were almost 
gone, and the miners were still the best part of 500 miles 
from the coast. The river is about half a mile wide at 
this point. Across on a flat which marks the mouth of 
Selwyn Creek they saw a boat drawn up out of reach of 
the ice. The river had jammed again, and two of the 
miners, whom I will call Lingard and Dartois, though 
these are not their names, started across on the ice to 
beg supplies. When they were in mid-stream the jam 
began breaking up, and the two men saw death staring 
them in the face. They looked first at the north bank 
- where their companions were, and then at the other shore, 
and saw that the latter was nearest. In another moment 
they were racing desperately toward it, leaping at times 
across great fissures, where the black water yawned for 
them, and at times floating down on detached unstable 
masses. 

Eventually, more by luck than anything else, they 
reached the south bank of the river. They made their 
way to the tent of the men whose boat they had sighied, 
and told their story. The strangers said they were sorry 
for them, but that they were short of food themselves. 
They gave Lingard and Dartois their dinner and a few 
pounds of oatmeal, and told them they had nothing more 
to spare. P 

Lingard and Dartois could not rejoin their companions 
and they had no axe or blankets. At night they kept from 
freezing by building two fires and huddling between 
them. They could not sleep for the cold, and much of 
their time was taken up breaking loose with théir hands 
and dragging to their fire portions of dead trees for fuel. 

For four days and nights Lingard and Dartois suffered 
the Esquimaux’s hell, which is slow death by freezing. 

The fifth day Lingard, who was leading. under the 
guidance of what appeared a strange perversity of judg- 
ment, left the shore line of the river, where the traveling 
was good, and the river bordered by the only piece of flat 
land for ten miles, and crossed over to an island. When 
they reached the head of this island the two men found 











In this they were unsuceessful, and they ° 


“white canvas, and near by a broken end of rope. 
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themselves cut off from the main land by open water. It 
looked as if they would have to retrace their steps, and 
Dartois was not slow to upbraid his companion for tak- 
ing them out of their way. 

Lingard was put on his mettle, and seeing a narrow 
strip.of ice reaching to the next island above, which, as it 
happened, was still further out in the river, he determined 
to gain that instead of retreating. It was a risky enter- 
prise, for a ‘strong current set full against the. rim of 
ice and it might be carried away any moment by the 
drifting masses, which were continually carried against 
and under the obstruction. In their desperate condition, 
however, the men had lost the true perspective of dan- 
ger, and were willing to take any risks. 

When three-quarters of the way over, Dartois, who was 
following, uttered an exclamation and called his compan- 
ion’s attention to something under a piled-up ice mass 
he had just crossed. Lingard looked and saw a piece of 
The 
things were suggestive, and the two men set to work re- 
moving the ice as best they could with their hands. 

Beneath the canvas they soon reeognized the rounded 
form of provision sacks, and at one side some implement 
with a handle. As soon as they were able to do so, they 
ripped the canvas open, and the contents of one of our 
freight boats were revealed. The bandled implement 
proved to be an axe, and with its aid they made progress 
rapidly. 

A second boat was uncovered, and in this the two cast- 
aways found a tent. They were half-starved and could 
wait for no further discoveries. Lingard shouldered the 
tent, and axe in hand led the way to the island. Dartois 
followed with a partly used sack of flour in one hand and 
in the other a galvanized iron horse pail half full of 
frozen sugar syrup, and the other half filled with dried 
peaches, which he had gotten from one of the sacks. The 
syrup was a memento of our shipwreck in Lake Lebarge. 
We had placed the wet sugar sack in the horse’ pail in 
order to save what leached away. 

They built a fire and had a meal of flapjacks and stewed 
peaches. What the repast lacked in variety was fully com- 
pensated for by its abundance, and the poor fellows spent 
the best part of an afternoon eating their doughcakes and 
sickly sweet peaches. 

They pitched the tent back in the woods on the isl- 
and, where it was out of sight from the river and main- 
land as well, and the day following they removed, the 
cargoes of the boats and carried the things to their camp. 
There is reason to believe that Lingard and Dartois, 
though they had stumbled on the boats by the merest ac- 
cident, knew of our loss, and knew that we were at Fort 
Selkirk, only six miles away. One of the men seen at 
the time of their separation from their party knew the de- 
tails of our missing boats, and as the information cost him 
nothing to impart, he was probably ready enough to give 
it away to the men who asked for food. 

Lingard and Dartois did not want to run the risk of a 
refusal of supplies from the owners of the boats, and no 
doubt they determined to wait where they were till the 
river closed, and then rejoin their party, with whom they 
had managed to keep in communication by signalling 
across the river. The united party could then take what 
provisions they needed and pass by Fort Selkirk on the 
opposite side of the river without our knowing anything 
whatever of the occurrence. 

Fortunately for us, however, Providence had a different 
plan, and twenty-four hours after the boats were dis- 
covered Lingard froze his feet. There was no stove with 
the boats, and an unheated tent was no place for a man in 
that condition. There was but one thing to be done, and 
Lingard set out at once for Fort Selkirk. 

He reached our cabin just at dark, and we took him in 
and bathed his feet with kerosene and poulticed them 
with dessicated onions, warmed in the frying pan. After- 
ward we gave him a good hot supper, and promised him 
a place between us in the sleeping bag we had constructed 
by sewing the edges of 7olbs. of blankets together. 

When he had finished his supper, Lingard told his story 
up to the point of finding the boats. Then, after much 
beating around the bush, he tried to make a bargain with 
us for information regarding the whereabouts of the boats. 
Mac and I at once recognized the fact that he had found 
our lost outfit and that it must be somewhere near by, 
and told him as much. We refused to make a bargain, but 
told him that we would not see anyone starve while we 
had food ourselves, and in the end he threw himself on 
our mercy. 

It was long after midnight when we finally got to bed, 
but all three of us were easier in mind, if I am not mis- 
taken, than for many a long day. 

We were up betimes in the morning. The stars were 
still twinkling overhead when Mac returned from the 
river; where he had gone to get a pail of water, and an- 
nounced that the Yukon had closed. The information 
seemed to distress Lingard, who probably had no great 
faith in our verbal promises. The poor fellow had learned 
by bitter experience that charity is a rare quality in the 
Yukon when it comes to giving away food, and one could 
hardly blame him if he was thinking of the other course 
of action he might have taken, even with frozen fect, if he 
had known the river was going to close so soon. 

Mac agreed to try and communicate with Lingard’s 
party, and it was decided that I should set off down the 
river at once to the point where Dartois was camped with 
the lost provisions. Mac and I still had a hankering dread 
lest the other members of Lingard’s party might decamp 
with the food, and it seemed best to have one of us on the 
spot as soon as possible: 

Some Indians who came in while we were at breakfast 
told us that the river-was still unsafe, and that it would 
not do to trust to it till the following day. The water had 
backed up 12 or 15ft. and every once in a while the ice, 
acted upon by the great pressure above, moved ahead a 
little. Patches of open water were visible here and there, 
and in places the ice was flooded to a depth of several feet. 
The band of shore ice which Lingard followed had, of 
course, disappeared. 

I determined to travel as much as possible of the dis- 
tance to the island by-land, and soon after .dayligh: 
fastened on my Alaska snowshoes, which are. twice as 
long and only half as broad as the common American 
web shoes, and set off. 

The first three miles of the journey was easy endugh, 
but then I came to the gate.of.the Ramparts, and my.diffi- 
culties began. Here a low but terribly $ moun- 
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tain, with a perpendicular face to the river, opposed 
further progress. I madeseveral unsuccessful attempts 
to scale it, and when at last I succeeded I found the 
way so blocked by slides and ledges, and the day so far 
gone, that it was plainly impossible to reach my destina- 
tion before night by that route. Only one course re- 
mained, and that was to take to the ice of the river. 

I retraced my steps, struggling through the soft, fluffy 
snow, up to my waist, for it was impossible to use snow- 
shoes on stich a hillside; and eventually reached the river 
bank just above the mountain. I secured a pole to test 
the ice, and crossing 30ft. of open water next shore on a 
great cake of mush ice, gained a footing on the main floe 
in the channel. 

Darkness was fast settling down, and before I had gone 
a mile night was upon me, black and starless. The 
spectral outline of the nearest mountain was almost lost 
in the gloom, and had it not been for the reflection of the 
ice and snow I should have been unable to travel. 

Owing to the backing up of the river and consequent 
flooding of the ice, a thin skin of brash ice covered the 
surface in many places, and sometimes this concealed 
dangerous pitfalls. At times I drove my pole through this 
flimsy covering into the black current beneath, that ran 
with the speed of a mill race and pulled at the pole as if 
struggling to drag it from my grasp. Once I came to a 
rapid that was still for the most part open water, and had 
to cross this on a narrow bridge of ice that rocked with 
the recoil of the white-capped waves dashing by. 

It was two hours after dark when I reached the islani 
and found Dartois crouching over his fire. The poor fel 
low was sick and half-frozen, and seemed almost to have 
forgotten how to talk, though his difficulty with articula- 
tion was partly due to stiffened lips. His pleasure at see- 
ing a fellow being was very marked. He got me some- 
thing to eat, and then I proposed that we should go back 
together to Fort Selkirk for the night. Dartois shuddered 
at the thought, remarking that in the first place he did not 
think he could walk six miles in his present condition, 
and in the second, even if it were possible he could not risk 
the trip in the dark for all the gold in the Klondike. Not 
even the thought of a warm bed and food cooked over a 


‘stove could tempt him. 


As he would not go back with me, I resolved to stay 
with him, and asked what bedding there was in.camp 
Dartois said the only. things they had rescued were a Ken- 
wood sleeping bag and a red blanket. This latter was 
somewhat the worse for wear, as it had been used for a 
horse blanket on the Skagway trail. 

“Lingard and I got in the sleeping bag together and put 
the blanket over us,” he remarked, “but then Lingard is 
thinner than you are—lost it since we left Dawson.” I 
recollected that Lingard was the build of a fence rail, and 
as Dartois said it was a tight fit, I had little hopes of get- 
ting into the bag. 

I had wet my feet coming down the river, and spent the 
evening drying out socks and moccasins. The provisions 
were piled up at one end of the fire to form a wind 
break, and close by was the tent, pitched low and partly 
covered with snow. It was a bitter cold night. Dartots 
looked once at the spring thermometer, a very reliable 
instrument that had formed a part of my outfit, and an- 
nounced that it registered forty below zero. Finally the 
last of the dry wood was put on the fire, and Dartois said 
here was no more on the island, and that we must turn in. 
“We must make the best of it till morning,” he remarked ; 
“God knows if we shall ever see another day.” 

He led the way into the tent, which was covered inside 
with ice from congealed breath, and was about as inviting 
a place to sleep in as one ofthe vaults of a cold storage 
warehouse. He cautioned me to rub my nose to keep it 
from freezing, and crawled down into the sleeping bag. 

I attempted to follow, but stuck fast when I got as far 
as my hips. The bag pinched so that I was afraid it would 
stop the circulation, which would make freezing all the 
more certain, so I drew back, leaving only my feet in it. 
A few spruce boughs and a piece of canvas had been laid 
on the snow as a foundation for the bed. Below that 
again was fifty or a hundred feet of perpetually frozen 
ground. I spread one thickness of the blanket on top of 
the canvas, and then drew it up around my body and over 
my head, and thus protected put in a night that, aside from 
the mental worry, was not nearly so uncomfortable as one 
would have expected. 

Of course sleeping was out of the question, and all 
through the long arctic night Dartois and I kept up a de- 
sultary conversation. Inside my heavy buckskin gauntlets 
my hands became numb and ached, and from time to time 
I could feel the cold take hold of some particular portion 
of my body with stealthy nipping fingers that made me 
writhe at the thought of what might be the consequences 
of that leperous touch. We turned over frequently dur- 
ing the night to assure ourselves that circulation was not 
impaired, and never once did we get into that blissful 
dreamy state that is said to come to persons when freezing 
to death. . 

Earlier in the evening, with a roaring camp-fire of 
spruce logs to give warmth, I had shivered and felt almost 
as uncomfortable as now. It could hardly be possible 
that a single thickness of threadbare blanket was in 
any way equivalent to the fire. The subject of the power 
of the human body to resist cold is a puzzling one. Not 
only training but also will power seems to enter the prob- 
lem. I believe now that if I had been in a discouraged and 
hopeless frame of mind, I might easily have frozen. 
Bodily nourishment had also a good deal to do with my 
ability to resist the cold, and the supper I had eaten, 
though scanty and poorly cooked, was a factor of the 
greatest importance. 

Equally mysterious is the effect of training. Why is it 
that Andrew Flett (mentioned earlier in these articles) 
did not freeze wearing the lightest of clothing in mid- 
winter? One can readily understand that he could accus- 
tom himself to be more comfortable scantily clothed than 
another man under the same conditions, but when the 
man beside him freezes, to death it is hard to understand 
how Flett escapes the touch of the frost. Natural vitality 
and good circulation could hardly account for the differ- 
ence. 

When Dartois and I crawled out of the tent the follow- 
ing morning, we found the weather had moderated con- 
siderably. e hustled round and got some wood, and 
had: breakfast. Afterward we set out for Fort Selkirk, 
meeting on the way a relief party with a sled. 

Lingard, Dartois and the other members of the party 
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stopped with us at Fort Selkirk several days to recuperate, 
and when they left they had ample supplies to carry them 
to the next stage of their journey. Lingard’s feet per- 
mitted him to hobble along with the aid of rough crutches, 
and at times he rode on a sled. 

We learned afterward that the party reached the coast 
in safety, though one of its members, aman whom we knew 
as Sam, had had his gee pole arm seriously frozen, and 
mortification was reported to have set. in. 


J. B. Burnuam. 


In Old Virginia. 
Part Il. 


A FEW mornings thereafter I concluded to try the quail. 
Hon. John S. Wise has his intelligent friend Diomed say 
that Virginia is the “hub” of the universe for this bird, 
the gamest of all our game )irds. | 

Virginia quail, he says, are larger than any other quail 
in the world, and travel in any direction you may froin 
Virginia, you will find them less in size, and“lacking in 
dash and vigor. 

My rather general experience leads me to believe that 
this statement is not exaggerated. 

The Virginia birds certainly dress larger than any birds 
the writer has ever shot, ina shooting experience ranging 
from Minnesota to Ficrida, and with a fair radius East 
and West. Your host always expects you to “carry a 
boy” with you on all expeditions, whether afoot or horse- 
back, in old Virginia; to open gates, pilot you about, 
carry your game and make himself useful in any other 
manner desired. 

There is nearly always one or more bird dogs to be 
found on the plantations, generally very well bred, but 
unless regularly hunted they are often illy broken, ox 
sadly demoralized by association with “the boys,” who are 
inveterate rabbit hunters. 

The dog belonging to the plantation where I was vis- 
iting had met with a fatal accident a few days before my 
arrival, and his successor had not yet been installed. A 
neighboring sportsman, the owner of a pair of fine point- 
ers, had promised my hostess to bring his dogs and shoot 
with me for the day. 

Completing my preparations before the time set for his 
zrrival, I concluded to take a turn in the open near the 
house to work off the wire edge, and perhaps get a chance 
shot to get my “eye in” for the regular business of the 
day. 

My hostess came to the door to see me off and wish 
me luck. Noticing that I was unattended, she at once 
sent Millie, the maid, who was pretending to sweep the 
walk, but who was in reality enjoying herself watching us, 
for a boy. Millie soon returned, followed by two candi- 
dates for the position of gun bearer or game carrier, 
One was a good, big boy, heavy and awkward; the other 
was what I had heard the overseer call a “chap.” The big 
fellow was barefooted and stood digging his toes in the 
ground in uncomfortable embarrassment. The chap was 
erect and important in a new pair of brogans as stiff and 
hard, apparently, as though made of raw hide. 

The little fellow was my choice, and the big boy was 
sent back to the woodpile. My selection stood as erect 
as a drum major, looking me straight in the face, without 
moving a muscle. He was black, slim as a sapling, and 
thoroughly wide-awake looking. The comely proportion 
of his legs was fully visible from the tops of his shoes to 
4 or Sin. above his knees, looking like a pair of well- 
seerched laths; at this point began a pair if diminutive 
trousers that fitted him almost as tightly as his little black 
hide; a worn shirt and a bit of hat, that looked like a lid, 
completed his outfit. Nearly all negroes are deliberate of 
speech. Not so this chap. 

“What is your name?” I asked. 

“Guv’nah, suh,” was the instantaneous reply. 

“Whose boy are you, Governor?” | then asked. 

“T Aunt Mary’s boy, suh,” quick and sharp came the 
answer. 

“How old are you?” 

“Twelve-gcin’-on-thirteen, suh.” 

“Are you a good walker?” 

“Yaas, suh.” 

“Do you want to go hunting with me?” 

“Yaas, suh.” 

His aiert, terse manner had impressed me favorabtiy, 
and he did not prove at all disappointing on closer ac- 
(uaintance. 

When we reached a promising bit of stubble I ordered 
Governor out to the right wing and we started in to waik 
up something. The first flush was a field lark, and as I 
was shcotirg a new gun and needed practice, I classed 
him as game. 


As he pitched for the ground my boy darted for him © 


like a sparrow hawk af.er a snow bird, and retrieved him 
promptly. A few steps further, and we jumped a rabbit. 
I cut the weeds around him, but as he was running strong 
when the smoke of my brcadside cleared away, I had to 
conclude that the gun was a litt!e new yet. Nothing more 
otfered until we reached the fence at the further side of the 
ficld. Here, as we threaded our way through some briers, 
we were fortunate enough to walk into a covey of birds. 
Just as they flushed I had noticed my boy reach up to 
grasp the fence, preparatory to climbing over. After I 
had killed my first bird, much too close, and missed the 
second, that I cught to have killed properly, I glanced 
around, and there stood that boy in the éxact position 
still with hands up in the air. At a nod from me he ran 
over the fence like a squirrel, and was back with the dead 
bird when I dropped off on the other side. I had marked 
the covey down on a hillside near by, where the growth 
was sedge grass dotted over with stunted field pines. 
When we reached the ss where I expected to find them 
I sent the boy up the slope, about soft. from me, and bid 
him keep-in line and watch carefully where any dead birds 
fell. The first flush was a single, straight away. He fell, 
clean. killed, to my first barrel. Bidding Governor mark 
the place, we moved on a few steps and two birds flushed 
at my -feet, foliowed an instant later by a third. They 
swung to my right, flying low, and when I drew on them 
they were in a line with the lid that did duty as a hat on 
the boy’s head. 
“Stoop down!” I shouted as the first bird pitched over 
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his head, too close for safe shooting. The little image 
failed to understand the order and stood like a siatue. 

“Stoop down, quick!” I shouted, as the second bird 
tapped him in its rapid rush for safety. Then, in despera- 
tion, as the last bird approached him, I yell “Squat!” 
and the boy disappeared as though the earth had opened 
and swallowed him, and I killed the bird—a long shot— 
with the choked, hard-shooting left barrel. A litile fur- 
ther on we flushed three more birds; one I killed, but 
the other two were lost by my failure to connect on both 
as they crossed in flight, a feat often performed when ia 
better practice. 

One more bird was flushed and knocked down as we 
returned, but our combined efforts failed to find him. 

Concluding that he had only been winged, and know- 
ing that it was useless to hunt for him without a dog, I 
had turned and started for the house, when my boy called 
out: “Here Jeff, suh; he fin’ him foh you.” 

“Jeff” was a thoroughbred after the order instituted by 
the small boy, being ‘‘one-half shepherd and the rest just 
dog,” and I could not feel the slightest encouragement 


:by reason of his talents entisted to aid in the recovery of 


the lost bird. 

But Jeff had evidently been blessed, a few generations 
back, with an ancestor possessed of a nose; and was now 
able to materially aid and profoundly surprise those una- 
ware of his distinguished lineage. Being directed to the 
spot where the bird had fallen, he took up the trail as 
promptly as any prize winner at field contests could have 
done, fol!owed it to a dry ditch 25yds. away; sped up the 
ditch in a run for 5oyds., stopped short, crept up through 
the weeds on one side 25ft. or more, clapped his paws 
down on a fluttering, broken-winged quail, and looked 
around at the boy, who had followed close behind him, for 
further orders. If a cow grazing in the field had done 
the same thing it would have seemed but little more sur- 
prising and unexpected. On our return trip to the house 
one more opportunity offered to add to the bag. It was 
what the boy called ‘a fine, fat ole haar,” when he brought 
him in, and was undoubtedly, to him, the most satisfac- 
tory event of the expedition. * 

My shooting companion had arrived when we returned 
to the house, and we set forth at once for the real busi- 
ness of the day. 

As we intended looking up the survivors of the covey I 
had discovered, and the field was near the house, our fair 
hostess donned her corduroy suit and accompanied us to 
see the opening of the hunt. 

The pair of pointers over which we were to shoot was 
everything desired in appearance, and their work proved 
in keeping. 

We hunted first down the other side of the ridge that I 
had been shooting on, and soon struck scent. Both dogs 
worked on the trail of what seemed a single bird leading 
straight away. They were side by side when they found 
game, and the point was beautiful. We ranged up in a 
line near them and stood several moments enjoying the 
magnificent sight before giving the order to flush. 

The flush yielded a brace, which separated, one flying 
straight away, and the other swinging around over my 
left shoulder, with the wind under his wings. I hated to 
miss the first chance offered me in the presence of our 
fair audience, but felt the utter hopelessness of overtaking 
that brown meteor with anything less speedy than a 
streak of lightning. 

More to show my good intention than in anticipation 
of any resu!t, I hastily fired in the direction of his flight 
and scored a beautiful accident, a!though this is the first 
admission of its being such. The bird whirled down al- 
most to the foot of the hill before striking the ground, so 
great was its momentum. 

My companion had attended to the other bird in a 
quiet, orderly manner that proved him a veteran. The 
dogs divided the honor of retrieving, each bringing in a 
bird. 

Moving on, we next flushed a single, which the Vir- 
ginia gentleman allowed me to kill, courteously refus- 
ing to swing his gun from the comfortable shoulder rest 
when he saw but one bird up. 

Two birds from the ground and a hawk from a low, 
thick pine tree were the next flush. Following my inva- 
riable rule, I paid my respects to the hawk first, cutting 
him down with the right barrel, and then, contrary to the 
rule of vir.ue always rewarded, missed my bird entirely. 

My companion, more skillful, saved him for our bag by 
a long shot, followed immediately by a courteous apology 
to me for killing my bird. It was very considerately and 
affably done, but he ‘“‘wiped my. eye” just the same. 

Fur was the next event. A rabbit was jumped by his 
Excellency, the diminutive Governor, who was stalking 
solemnly along in the rear. -It surprised him into speech. 
“Haar, suh! Huah he go!” he shouted, 

He passed near me, and out of respect to the dogs I 
let him go. It was no small sacrifice either, as when out 
for general all-round sport I am much addicted to throw- 
ing the festive “cottontail” his three to nine flip-flaps, 
that usually immediately precedes his transfer to the game 
bag. My consideration for the dogs was rewarded by as 
pretty an exhibition of pérfect training as it had ever been 
my lot to see. They were working in near us, and close 
together, and the rabbit, under full steam, dashed right 
between them, without any other result than causing them 
to show a lively interest in his hasty and erratic move- 
ments; and they were both young dogs, just beginning 
their second season. 

We were now notified by the big bell at the house that 
a pleasant duty awaited us there in the shape of dinner, 
and the hunt was called off until afternoon. 

En route to the house I strayed a little and was suc- 
cessful. The disappointment in the little bright black face 
of the small darky when the rabbit was allowed to escape 
had touched me, and I was looking for consolation for 
him at a safe distance from the dogs. I found it, and it 
was a fine one. A great big, reddish-brown fellow, the 
kind they call woods rabbits. Holding straight down the 
row, he was boring through the weeds. I persuaded him 
to stop running and proceed to throw back handsprings, 
not more than two or three of which had been accom- 
plished before the boy had him by the hindlegs and was 
knocking the remaining kick’ out of him by blows on the 
back of his head with his little black fist, while his eyes 
fairly sparkled with excitement -and satisfaction. 

Bidding him carry it to his “mammy,” her cabin being 
near, I joined my. companions. It was some time after 
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the pleasant discussion of the dinner that we. found wait- 
ing for us before we started in to finish our hunt. 

Our hostess had declared her sporting biood fully 
cooled by the fatigue of the morning trip, and declined 
our invitation to accompany us. We found my boy sit- 
ting on the horse-block outside the gate, evidently wait- 
ing Our appearance. 

I was about to dismiss him, as we intended taking oniy 
a short trip, and there was no likelihood of our game 
pockets overflowing; but it occurred to me that possibly 
Governor was an embryo sportsman, and that it was as 
much a following of inclination as devotion to duty that 
caused his promptness. ‘How long have you been wait- 
ing, Governor?” I asked him. 

“Dunno, suh; ’bout two houahs, I spec.” 

“Didn’t you get tired of waiting for us?” 

“No, suh. 1 was des ’fraid you all had dun made up 
your min’ not to go.” } 

I was getting “warm” in my investigation, as the chil- 
dren say. My theory of sporting blood was fast gain- 
ing ground. 

“What is that in your pockets?” I-said, pointing to two 
suspicious-looking bulges in his pants pockets. 

“Dis one is ’tater,” said he, touching one pocket, “and 
dis is biskit,” touching the other. 

“Where did you get them, and what will you do with 
them?” I asked. 

“Aunt Ellen give um to me, suh, foh my dinnah; ’cause 
I ’fraid you all start out foh I git my dinnah eat if I wait 
til hit reddy.” 

That settled it. It was sporting blood “of the purest 
ray serene” that animated this little African Nimrod. The 
half-formed resolution to dismiss him was laid on the 
table, and we proceeded to the business before the house 
as a whole. The covers did not yield well, and our after- 
noon was threatening to prove an “off day,” when along 
toward 4 o’clock we reached a field covered with an un- 
usually heavy growth of sedge grass. 

The weather had grown cioudy, and the short Decem- 
ber day bid fair to soon close. We concluded that the 
birds might be going to roost, and as heavy sedge grass 
is their favorite place, we would take a turn through the 
field. 

The dogs had but fairly entered the grass when they 
found birds. A covey flushed which yielded us three 
birds, I having missed my first. A little further the dogs 
pointed, and it was another covey. We stopped four of 
this lot. But a few steps further, and to our intense sur- 
prise another covey flushed. Three of them was our share, 
owing to both having shot the same bird with the second 
barrel. Again within a very short distance we found 
birds, and again, and again, until out of that sedge field 
we had put up over ten covies of birds in less than one 
hour. We wondered, “and still our wonder grew,” as did 
our bag. We got something out of every covey, and oc- 
casionally four. 

It was not until the next day that the mystery of the 
birds crowding into the sedge-grass field in such numbers 
was explained. That night began one of the worst winter 
storms of years. A very heavy snowstorm was followed 
by intensely cold weather, the mercury falling te zero and 
below. It lasted for weeks, and when the weather at 
last moderated all but a very hardy few of the thousands 
of birds that had made the “Old Dominion” a sports- 
man’s paradise were frozen to death. 

My sporting ethics are orthodox, but whenever I think 
of all those fine, well-conditioned birds freezing and wast- 
ing, I rather regret eyery show of moderation on our part 
during that day’s hunt. Our return trip to the house was 
without incident, at least without anything of interest to 
any charitably inclined person. 

It is true that the dogs found game, and my companion 
decided it to be a single bird, and:sent me forward to kill 
it. That when the bird flushed and flew straight away I 
shot as true as in me lay, in the line of his departure, with- 
out disconcerting him, and my friend, from 2oft. behind 
me, killed him as coolly and easily as though quail in a 
hurry at 6oyds. was his favorite target in the latter part of 
a dark winter afternoon; and that another bird flushed 
at my right bootleg an instant later, and swung over the 
rising ground along which we were passing, that slid 
through my second deadly charge, to be most scientific- 
ally grassed by my friend with the true eye and steady 
hand. 

These incidents, I say, were of no special interest, but 
the courteous and kindly excuses made for me, in ex- - 
tenuation of my execrable shooting, by my superior, as 
he had just proved himself, was a beautiful le$son in “the 
greatest of these.” 

Returning to the house with about the load of fatigue 
that a man might expect to carry after a whole day in 
all sorts of cover, I was just deliberating as to whether I 
should not go to bed hungry, rather than.undergo the 
further exertion of changing my clothes for supper, when 
in response to a knock on my door, and “Come in,” a 
girl entered carrying a waiter covered with a snowy nap- 
kin, on which rested a glass containing some botanical 
specimens. 

“What is it, Milly?” I asked. 

“Hit’s a Jew-lip,” she replied; “Mis’ Lady’lowed as how 
you'd be right smaht wo’ out, en she sen’ hit to refreshen 
you up, suh.” % 

I dutifully proceeded to take the remedy for fatigue, 
and prescription for “refreshen.” Took all that I could 
persuade to drain out of the glass, then carefully scraped 
out the remnant of an ingredient that seemed to have 
saccharine properties, chewed up all of the botanical spec- 
imens, and carefu!ly licked the spoon.. Then, after rest- 
ing a few moments, I proceeded with my preparations for 
supper with such vigorous alacrity that I was moved to 
speculate on what might have been the result had my 
hostess mixed me the entire Israelite and sent him up. 

I am conscientiously opposed to any general use of 
stimulants, but I would hate to have to maintain that posi- 
tion against a continued siege of Virginia “Jew-lips,” for 
they, like the Old Dominion’s hospitality and her fair 
daughters, are absolutely irresistible. 

Lewis Hopxins. 





To me nothing comes so near to Sine, he place of a real hunt 
as to read a detailed account of one, which 1 believe to be true, 
which feature I believe to be prominent in Forest AnD STREAM 
literature, else I would not have my name on its mailing list, much 
less its list of contributors. Emerson CaRNeY. 
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Saint Peter’s Gate. 
A. Camp-tire Story. 


Tue idea of St. Peter as the stern custodian of a certain 
straight gate at the end of a narrow way has lent itself to 
sO many good stories and conceits that some future day 
some literary collector may wish to gather them all ‘into 
a volume. And there are enough of them for the literary 
analysts who love to classify all varieties of wit and hu- 
mor under scientific names—like burlesque troupe, heter- 
ography, perverted logic, etc.—to give them a whole 
genus all to theraselves, with as dignified a name as any 
of them. 

I was once present at a camp-fire seance where the con- 
versation, happening to lead, as it were, to St. Peter’s 
Gate, lingered around it, and finally, as a reminiscence of 
an old army camp-fire on the plains, drew out the most 
elaborate of all the St. Peter stories which I have ever 
heard. It is worthy of preservation, and I will give the 
conversation from the beginning. 

Some one remarked that our cook had made a good 
job of his coffee that night. Our old Colonel had lit a 
reminiscent pipe. He had campaigned in Utah under AI- 
bert Sidney Johnston in the 50s, and in Virginia under 
Lee in the 60s. “Yes,” said he, “that was good coffee, 
and, as good coffee always does, it reminded me of the 
best cup of coffee I ever tasted in my life. It was in the 
woods in front of Chancellorsville, on the night of May 
I, 1863—the night before Stonewall Jackson was kiiled. 

“There was a little incident connected with the matter. 
and I will tell you of it. Gen. Jackson was the sternest 
disciplinarian I ever saw, both toward his officers and 
men, His best major generals were no more exempt 
from a sudden arrest than the humblest private. Late that 
afternoon I passed him with a gun I had had out on the 
skirmish line. The sergeant had a new rubber overcoat 
tied on his pommel. The General called me and asked: 
“Where did that man get that coat?’ ‘Picked it up out on 
skirmish line.’ ‘Arrest him and prefer charges for plun- 
dering on the battlefield.’ Of course, I arrested him, but 
I felt worried about it, for he was one of my best men 
and a fine gunner, and I had seen him pick up the coat 
without objection, for very few of our men had any rub- 
bers. 

“Well, after night had stopped the fighting, I got all my 
batteries together in bivouac, in the woods, and we got a 
chance to eat a little supper, having been on the go since 
daybreak. At that time the whole Confederacy had been 
out of coffee for so long that we had forgotten how it 
tasted. All sorts of substitutes were in use, but principally 
parched corn. At least that was what we used in the artil- 
lery, because we could generally get corn—the consent of 
our battery horses being expressed or implied. Just 
as I at last ‘sat down on the root of a tree and opened 
a little package of cold bacon and corn bread, one of my 
battery commianders, Capt. Parker, came up, bringing me 
a big tin cup brim full of scalding hot coffee—real coffee, 
and ready sweetened with nice white sugar. He had al- 
ready had some, and he sat down by me waiting for the 
cup, while I cooled and drank it, and the taste and flavor 
permeated my very bones. They have reacted to good 
‘coffee ever since. Of course, I asked Capt. Parker where 
he got it. He showed me a buckskin bag, holding about 
a quart, still half-full of coffee, parched, ground and mixed 
with white sugar. He had gotten the bag, and the big tin 
cup, too, from the dead body of a Federal soldier. I said 
nothing, and I ~’« not enjoy the coffee one whit the less; 

_ but I did ~ uder what Gen. Jackson would do if he 
should c Ln us. 

“An¢ che next afternoon, as we were going into action, 
and tr captain of the sergeant’s battery came and begged 
me \ ‘let him go back to duty with his gun, I remem- 
bered my participation in the coffee, and I released the 
sergeant from arrest, feeling that he had done nothing 
worse than I had. But I realized that I would have a 
difficult explanation with Gen. Jackson when the fight was 
over. I determined to risk it, however, along with all the 
other chances of the big battle before us; and as fate 
would have it, that night the General fell with his mor- 
tal wound. 

“T have often thought over the matter since, and the 
more I think of it, the more disagreeable seems to me the 
position in which I might have found myself had Gen. 
Jackson lived. And that is the one possibly unpleasant 
interview I look forward to in the next world when I get 
there. I will perhaps have to hear what the General 
would have done about it. 

“But I will be glad to explain the whole business to him, 
and perhaps get him to modify some of his former views, 
if he has not already done so. As Capt. Parker was in it, 
he will just have to, for a better man than Capt. Parker 
never walked this green earth. Courage, truth and un- 
selfishness might have learned their trades from him, and 
his whole life (he is a doctor and is still living) has been 
given to works of charity—even Stonewall Jackson won't 
outrank him up there. Indeed, whenever my time comes to 
interview St. Peter and get through that gate of his, if 
he starts out to cross-question me too closely about old 
bygones, I’m going to use Capt. Parker’s name as my 
first, last and only reference. Peter can’t refuse a man 
who was as intimate with Capt. Parker as I can prove my- 
self to have been. I have got the record on him upon 
that.” 

Our party included a young man, an extensive reader of 
ephemeral humorous literature. He said: “That's 1 
pretty good scheme. I'd like to have a little pull with 
Peter myself. I’ve heard of a plan once tried by a Brook- 
lyn. man which is said to have worked. This man died 
apout the time when some great scandal was being venti 
lated in Brooklyn, and the name of the city became a 
bywora in the papers for immorality. When this man 
presented himself at the gate, Peter asked: “Where are 
you from?’ ‘Brooklyn,’ said the man. ‘Well,’ said Peter, 

‘you'll have to wait a few days. There has got to be a 
special investigaticn in every individual case before we 
can take any more Brooklyn people in here. You wait a 
few days, and then you can come again, and perhaps your 
case will have been reached.’ 

“The Brooklyn man looked very disconsolate, but he loi- 
tered off a little ways and stood there, watching. After 
an interval there came a quiet moment, when there was a 
pause in the arrivals, and Peter looked out of his window 


with no one to occupy him. At that moment the Brook- 
lyn man gave three beautiful imitations of the crowing of 
a rooster. Peter’s face flushed red. He beckoned to the 
Brooklyn man to draw near, and as he approached Peter 
opened the door. ‘You can go in,’ he said, ‘but don’t you 
ever crow again where I am.’” 

“Well,” said the Colonel, “while that story may not be 
strictly straight at all points, it certainly corroborates, as 
far as it goes, other stories I have heard in representing 
Peter as still retaining a good share of his old human 
nature. Where there is so much smoke there must be 
some fire, and I like to think that it won’t be all music up 
there, but: that there will be some survival of individual 
sentiments and characteristics, 

“It reminds me of an old army story I heard told on the 
plains in 1858. during what we called the Mormon War, 
which was no war, but only marching and camping. It 
was of a strange dream, narrated to the officers’ mess one 
morning at Newport Barracks, Ky., by a Lieut. Brown, of 
the Sixth infantry. Brown dreamed that he had died, and 
he found himself ascending a long and narrow road, amid 
awiul cliffs and crags, and almost borne along bya furious 
wind, which swept up the road and permitted no return. 

“At last, numb and chilled, he came out upon a more 
open place, where, on opposite sides, stood two large of- 
fice buildings, while the road beyond seemed to lose itself 
over a tremendous precipice into a boundless and bottom- 
less gulf. Each building had a grated window, like a rail- 
road ticket office, a single outside door, but without any 
outside knob or keyhole. Some dormant memory awoke 
in Brown’s soul and turned his steps to the window on his 
right. A tall, stern and venerable, but well preserved 
man, with an indelible pencil in his hand, was seated at 
the window and looked out at him. Brown had never 
heard of X rays, but he described vividly how he felt the 
Venerable look through and through him. 

“*Who are you?” asked the Venerable. 

“*Lieut. B. B. Brown, Sixth infantry, from Newport 
Barracks.’ 

“What! Sixth infantry, United States Army?’ said 
Venerable. 

“Yes, sir,’ said Brown, feeling a sort of misgiving. 

“*You impudent scoundrel!’ said Venerable, laying 
down his indelible pencil and taking up a heavy round 
ruler, and growing red in the face. ‘What do you mean 
by trespassing on this side of that road? Clear out where 
you belong! And if ever you cross that road again I'll 
have you made stoker over there for a thousand years.’ 

“Brown felt himself caught by the wind and fairly 
whirled out into the road, where it took him some time 
to recover his breath. He could not return down the 
path against the wind. He could hardly hold still against 
it, even though he laid down and clawed into the gravel. 
The precipice yawned in front of him, with,the bottomless 
gulf beyond. He was chilled to the bone. He was lone- 
some. Gradually he became weary and desperate, and 
said to himself that he would rather be in Halifax. He 
crawled toward the window of the big building on the 
left. The wind whirled in that direction and helped him 
along. 

“A little, smoke-colored gentleman smiled pleasantly 
at him through the grating. ‘Good morning, sir. May I 
ask whom I have the pleasure of meeting?’ 

“*Lieut. B. B. Brown, Sixth infantry, from Newport 
Barracks.’ 

"United States Army?’ . 

“ ‘Yes.’ 

“ “Delighted to see you, sir,’ said Smoke-Color. ‘Come 
right in, sir, and sit down, while I make out your papers. 
We are permitted to show that courtesy to the United 
States Army officers, while other people must wait their 
turns outside.’ 

“At that the door swung open and the draft seemed to 
suck Brown in. 

“ “Take a chair, sir, by the fire,’ said Smoke-Color. ‘Not 
too close, sir, just now, if you don’t like. I will make out 
your papers for you, sir, immediately. So far as we are 
allowed we make special favorites of all United States 
Army officers.’ 

“He was awfully polite, and having seated Brown, he 
at once got down a big book, with Bro. on the back, and 
began to turn over the leaves. He did not seem to find 
what he wanted, and he asked Brown if he spelt his name 
with an ‘e,’ and then if he spelt it with a ‘u.’ And then he 
got down some more books and seemed to get very much 
bothered. At last, after looking back and forth for nearly 
a half hour he gave it up and said: ‘Well, sir, I am very 
sorry, but there seems to have been some gross mistake 
somewhere! All the United States Army officers are con- 
ceded to us, and yet your name is not upon our books at 
all! I have looked them over exhaustively, and we have 
not got it. We would be delighted to take you in, and 
you would be warmly welcomed by every one of your 
preceding comrades; but there is a lot of red tape about 
this business, and we are held to a strict compliance with 
all formalities.’ 

“*Well,” said Brown, ‘what am I to do? I-~can't get 
back, I can’t hold on long outside, and the gentleman on 
the other side said he would give me a thousand years 
extra as stoker if I came on that side of the road again.’ 

“Bless my soul,’ said Smoke-Color. Then he reflected 
for a moment and said, ‘There is but one thing I can 
suggest. That ig Peter on duty over there now, and it 
is just like Peter to go off half-cocked like that. But it 
will be his lunch time soon, and while he goes to lunch 
Paul will be at the gate, and he is always civil and rea- 
sonable. We can always transact business with Paul. 
Meanwhile the old gentleman will be in very soon and he 
will take you over himself.’ 

“So Brown sat and waited, and poiite little Smoke- 
Color sat down to talk with him, and there ensued quite 
a conversation, of which I have forgotten the detail, but 
to Brown’s messmates, when he told them of the dream at 
breakfast, it was the most interesting part of the whole. 
For it was exceedingly personal, the polite little fellow 
displaying intimate knowledge of the pet moral frailties of 
each member of Brown's mess, and the most friendly 
solicitude that each was enjoying a good time and an easy 
conscience. Did Tom drink, and did Dick swear, and 
Harry gamble as much as ever? . Brown had not been 
able to report any reformations, which was all very satis- 
factory to Smoke-Color. and he had said: ‘That's all 
right! We need not send for them for a long time. Let 


Each one’s example is worth 


them enjoy themselves! 
AH of which 


something, and time is no object here.’ 
Brown set forth fully to his comrades. 

“But in his dream, after awhile, the regular old gentle- 
man himself came in. He was of somewhat lighter com- 
plexion—more of a toast color. He had extreme self- 
possession, and the most beautiful manners, combined 
with the air of a close student and a minute observer. 
But Brown could see that he meant business all the time. 
Smoke-Color introduced Brown, and explained the situa- 
tion. Then he got down a book of regulations and 
showed the O. G. how every one concerned would lose 
his official position and be made stoker for eternity i! 
they dared to take anybody in without authority from 
Peter or some other Apostle. So the O. G. agreed that 
the only thing to do was that he should take Brown over 
to Paui, for neither could Paul take Brown in without 
giving the O. G. a full hearing as to any claim he might 
be able to advance. 

“At last Smoke-Color, after careful reconnoissance, re- 
ported that Peter had gone, and that Paul was at the gate. 
So the O. G. took Brown and went out. He left Brown 
holding on to the doorsteps, while he went across to 
Paul’s window. After a few minutes’ talk with Paul he 
beckoned to Brown to come over, and Paul opened the 
door and let them both in. Paul was taller than Peter, 
and his hair and beard were whiter. Peter’s had seemed 
to retain a trace of having been auburn in his youth. 
They gave Brown a seat at one side, and then stood, 
with a table between them, facing each other. Paul spoke 
first and told the O. G. to state his claim against Brown, 
if he had any, or forever afterward to hold his peace. 

“The O. G. answered that by some unfortunate chance 
Brown’s name had been entirely left off the patent seli- 
recording books. No direct evidence, therefore, existed 
against him. But it was admitted that he-died in the 
United States Army. Although this was only circum- 
stantial, yet it was the best evidence now obtainable, and 
was conclusive to any impartial mind. Under these cir- 
cumstances his right to Brown was incontestible. To 
this Paul replied that Brown’s case, being the first of its 
kind, would necessarily become a precedent, and would 
practically decide all future cases for untold ages. It con- 
cerned, therefore, more than Brown alone, and he was 
unwilling to bar out mercy for all eternity. Mercy must 
not be absolutely wanting even from the decrees of jus- 
tice. The O. G. answered: 

“*T have acquired certain rights over all army officers 
by judicious expenditure of much time and trouble. You 
are bound to accord them some recognition. What do you 
propose to do about it?’ 

“Paul reflected a moment and said: 

“*Under such circumstances as these, the Patriarchs 
were accustomed to cast lots. I propose that we deter- 
mine who shall take Brown Ly that device.’ 

*“ ‘Agreed,’ said the O. G. ‘That is fair. Get a dice- 
box and three dice. One throw each, and the highest 
takes him.’ 

“Paul went to a bookcase and produced a dice-dox from 
a small drawer. As his back was turned the O. G. 
winked at Brown. The bookcase had a mirror in the 
door. Paul handed the box and dice to the O. G. He 
examined them for a moment, then put the dice in the 
box, rattled them and threw. The dice fell, three sixes! 
Paul replaced them in the box, rattled them and threw 
Again three sixes! Neither spoke. The O.°G. took up 
the dice, rattled them and threw. Three sixes! Paul took 
them, rattled and threw. Three sixes! Again neither 
spoke. The O. G. took them, rattled and threw. Three 
sixes! Paul took them, rattled and threw. Three sevens!! 
The O. G. gazed at them blankly, and his toast-color 
gradually deepened to a thunder-cloud black. ‘Paul,’ said 
he, ‘I would not have believed it of you. Here you have 
gone and performed a miracle, and for what? To get an 
army officer into heaven, where he will be the worst lost 
soul in the whole universe! Paul, I'll never throw dice 
with you again. I thought this was to be a gentleman's 
game!’ 

“With that he snatched up his hat—it was a high bea 
ver—clapped it on his head, stalked to the door without 
a word of good-bye to any one, and went out, slamming 
the door after him with a most tremendous bang!! 

“It woke. Brown up. It was the bang of the morning 
gun for reveille.” Jack HIvpico. 


Glatural History. 
Snakes Swallow their Young. 


Pasavena, Cal., Dec. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: i 
have noticed lately several elaborate articles on snakes 
going the rounds of the press, written, I think, by a 
Mr. O'Reilly, though I may have forgotten the nanic 
In any event. he is preaching the doctrine to the pubii 
that snakes do not swallow their young. I have 3! 
ways helieved they do, not because I have seen it mysc:! 
(though I have witnessed the act among fishes’, {it 
because I have known several persons of veracity wiv 
have. In this connection I inclose a letter. writtes 1c 
several years ago by the late Col. Nicolas Pike, vi 
Brooklyn. I believe Col. Pike to have been a man 
truth, and a trained and careful observer. He makes 
some very direct statements. and I should be glad 
to know how the opponents cf the theory will endcav«t 
to prove that he was mistaken. 











Senor X 

Brookityn, N. Y.—Dear Sir: There has been a con 
troversy for years among naturalists relative to the que: 
tion: Do snakes swallow their young? and there ar 
many professors of herpetology at the present day whic 
ridicule the idea. I have been cognizant of the fact ior 
over fifty years. When a boy I began my studies in 
herpetology, and was not satisfied with knowing the 
names cf our reptiles, but sought them in the nelds 
and swamps and forests. I learned much of their habits. 
and from time to time kept them in confinement, and 
have reared many. Prof. G. Brown Goode, o1 thie 
Smithsonian Institution, read a very interesting paper on 
the subject before the American Association for the 
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Advancement of Science, at Portland, Me., August, 
1873,. which ought to have settled the question. 

The first time this came under my notice was in July, 
1830. I was roaming over the fields, when I saw a 
good-sized garter snake (Eutenia sirtalis) very near me, 
with numerous young ones around her. As I approached 
her, she placed her head flat on the ground, opening her 
mouth, and raaking a peculiar noise, the little ones evi- 
dently understood, for they all ran into her cesophagus. 
I picked her up by the neck and put her in a bag and 
took her home. On examination, I found I had about 
twenty snakes, including the mother. They were kept 
together in a box, and when I told the story to my 
friends they ridiculed me. It was not long, however, 
before every person in the house was convinced of the 
truth of my assertions, from witnessing the fact them- 
selves. 

1 met with a curious incident some years ago while 
hunting snakes in the swamps at Melrose. 1 came across 
a male and female striped snake, with numerous young 
ones.. The parents were near each other, the family 
crawling over and around them. I was going for them, 
when, on second thought, I concluded to watch them. 
They did not appear frightened, but went on gamboling 
about for some time. I went a little nearer, when both 
snakes turned toward me, making a faint noise, placed 
their heads flat on the ground and received the young 
as stated before. It was a curious sight to see these 
young snakes, not long born, some of them a foot or 
two away, turn at the noise, and instantly seek refuge. 
I am certain it was a note of warning of danger. I 
caught both snakes and put them in separate bags. The 
female had ten young and the male had swallowed five. 
This is the first instance of any notice of a male snake 
performing this affectionate duty for its young. I placed 
the whole jamily in a box, where they lived peaceably a 
long time. : 

Mr. Julian Hooper and myself encountered a large 
water snake (G. sipedon) on the banks of a small pond 
in Durham Swamp. I was about to capture her, when 
we saw a number of young entering her mouth, and be- 
fore I could strike her she entered the pond. I im- 
mediately swept the pond with my net, and in two or 
three minutes captured her, but on examination could 
tind no young. She had evidently in that short space 
of time deposited them under some tussock in the bank 
out of harm’s way. What instinct for the preservation 
of her young! 

I have also seen the Eutenia saurita, Heterodon platy- 
rhinos, and the Crotalus horrida perform this act for their 
young. Some rattlesnakes kept in confinement fre- 
quently did the same with their progeny when frightened. 
The beating of a drum near the case seemed to terrify 
the old ones. so that at the first tap they would secrete 
the young in the cesophagus, and vibrate their tails 
furiously, and they would not release the little ones till 
the noise ceased. I could relate numerous instances 
I have seen when different species of snakes have thus 
protected their young. 


Certainly those who do not believe the fact must be . 


closet naturalists and not students of nature. The fact 
is known to every farmer’s boy of an inquiring mind. 
It is only a few years ago I satisfied a disbeliever by 
showing him a family of young snakes in confinement, 
bred by me. When he had witnessed the act he left me 
a firm believer. I was assured by a Portuguese natural- 
ist in Rio that he had seen a number of the water snakes 
swallow their young, also a boa constrictor. 
NIcoLas PIKE. 


A Raccoon’s Strategy. 


Raccoons are animals possessed of a great deal of cun- 
ning, but the trick played on Thursday night last by a 
coon in the possession of Major Sturm, of the Bellevue 
Hotel, beats the record. There are two show windows in 
the Market street end of the hotel; in one Mr. Coon 
has been holding forth for some time; in the other there 
is an aquarium with an assortment of fishes and aquatic 
flora. Both windows are screened from the inside, a 
small door in the screen about half-way up from the floor 
affording access to the windows. In some way or other 
Mr. Coon succeeded in unfastening’ the catch of his 
prison door, and thus he gained access to the café. His 
footprints indicated that he had taken an inventory of all 
to be found there. He had opened the catch of the 
door leading to the aquarium and had sampled the fish. 
He showed a preference for the double-tailed Japanese 
goldfish and the silverfish, for he had disposed of a num- 
ber of these. He had sampled the Japanese water lilies, 
but these were evidently not to his liking. He had also 
taken a bite out of a tree toad, which had been in a state 
of semi-torpidity for some time, but apparently did not 
like the flavor of the meat. Then he had retired, carefully 
closing the door after him; he went back to his own 
apartment and actually closed the door there after him. 
In the morning he was found wet as a drowned rat, but 
quietly sleeping in the top of the small tree which is 
his usual place during the day.—Paterson (N. J.) 
Chronicle. 








The Service Berry. 


In the Forest AND STREAM for Jan. 21 Mr. Mather 
asks about the berry called service berry. It is what is 
known in different parts of the country as amelancier, 
June berry, shad berry, wild pear, sugar pear, mountain 
whortleberry and other names. It is the fruit of the 
Amelanchier canadensis. Torry and Gray reduce it to a’ 
single polymorphous species, but there are at least half a 
dozen varieties. One dwarf form found on high lands is 
only 3 to 4ft. in height, with quite small berries; 
another variety, botryapiwm, reaches 3oft. or more, with 
larger berries. The largest fruit I have ever seen grew 
on an island in a salt marsh on bushes about 6ft. high. 
and the berries were a deep purple when ripe and fully as 
large as the end of one’s little finger. It is said to grow 
vi some form all over the United States, and as far north 
as Hudson Bay. It is called shad berry, from its being in 
bloom when the shad ascend the rivers. It is called June 
berry from the time its fruit ripens in some sections. It 
is called sugar pear and wild pear from the shape of the 
*ruit, and amelancier from the name given the Amelan- 
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chier in Savoy; but why called service berry is beyond 
my ken. 

Col. Mather’s wintergreen berry, commonly known 
here as checker berry, partridge berry and ivory plum or 
ivory-leaf plum, is the Eaultheria procumbens of the botan- 
ists, and a larger species, G. shallon, growing in Oregon, 
is the salal berry of the Indians. His berry, with 
the two cyes, called here twin plum berry and two-eyed 
berry, also called partridge berry, is the Mitchella repens 
of the botanists, and belongs to the madder family. Its 
sweetly scented flowers, born in pairs, are known here 
as the twin flowers. His bunch berry is here known by 
only this name, and is the Cornus canadensis, or dwari 
cornel. The commonly called pigeon berries are the fruit 
of the poke or garget (P. decandra). H. 

|The Century Dictionary gives ‘“‘service-berry” as fruit 
of the Amelanchier canadensis; “‘service-tree,” the Pyrus 
(Sorbus) domestica of Continental Europe; “service” as 


ap extended form of “serve,” the fruit of the service-tree; 


Still back of this is “sorb,” the fruit of the sorb tree of 
Europe, menticned by Dante, ir. whose Inferno the 
trail abruptly ends. The summing up is that the Ameti- 
can service berry received its name because of its resem 
blance to the serve, or sorb, of Europe.] 


The Skunk’s Defense. 


To my mind there is not a more interesting animal in 
America than the skunk, certainly none more distinctive. 
The article by Prof. Rhoads, ‘“Cross-Fires from a Skunk’s 
Battery,” reminded me of a case so much in point that I 
could not refrain from writing it up for the Forest AND 
STREAM. It will be remembered that it was the woods- 
man’s contention that the skunk was powerless when his 
flag was lowered, and that it could be killed with impunity 
by holding the tail down and striking it with a club. The 
experiments did not turn out well, and the naturalist suf- 
fered for his wanting to see the wheels go round. 

In 1897, in September, at a farmhouse in the Levels, a 
polecat was discovered in the dairy, or, as we say, spring- 
house. This spring-house was full of milk, butter and all 
kinds of the most precious supplies for the winter. The 
polecat was acting like a gentleman, and the lady of the 
manor who found him there treated him as such. Like 
Poe’s raven, his presence was the one disturbing feature, 
for if he should break loose the damage would be irre- 
parable. The animal was left in undisturbed possession 
until the head of the houshold appeared. He was a good 
woodsman, and knew of the habits of the skunk. By a 
very gradual approach, he grasped the tail upflung and 
gently led it forth by the tail, holding it down, and brained 
the animal with a club when it was a sufficient distance 
away, and the spring-house was safe. There was a slight 
discharge of the secretion. This certainly is a practical 
application of the principles of science. 

I was a long time learning that the common skunk is 
the Alaska sable of commerce. A few years ago a bill 
was introduced into the West Virginia Legislature pro- 
tecting this animal on account of its insectivorous quali- 
ties, but it was defeated by the suggestion that if the bill 
became a law the session would be remembered as the 
*“Polecat Legislature,” and the measure died a natural 
death. ANDREW PRICE. 

MAruinton, W. Va. 


Crow Roosts. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In your issue of Jan. 21, Mr. Witmar Stone, of the 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science, in speaking of 
crow roosts, mentions several, and asks for information 
with regard to others. 

For many years I have noticed a large evening flight 
of crows toward the woods to the south of Stockport, 
Columbia county, New York. They spend the day in an 
open and rolling moorland country about two miles to 
the east of their roost, and back from the river. 

I was in the neighborhood during the holidays, and they 
seemed to be in greater numbers than ever. 

Wm. Corrtn Dorntn, Jr. 


Winter Robin in New York. 


Avpany, N. Y., Jan. 23.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I hope to claim the honor of seeing the first robin of ’99 
in this vicinity. On Western avenue, yesterday (Sunday) 
afternoon, the writer heard the querulous “squeals” of a 
robin, and soon located the bird among the leafless 
branches of an elm on the south side of School No. 12. 
Robbie stood up confidently, but he wasn’t singing a 
carol in the waning light of the sun, which was fast disap- 
pearing in a bank of gray, ominous-looking clouds in the 
southwest. Horace Z. Dersy. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forzs? anp Stream. 











Congress and the Game. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The proposition now before Congress to enlarge the scope 
of the Fish Commission, so that it shall include game 
bird propagation and distribution, deserves a fuller and 
more careful consideration than the members of either 
House appear to be disposed to give to it. I beg opportu- 
nity in Forest AND STREAM to call attention to some of the 
features of the measure. 

Let us examine into the purposes of the bill in detail 
merely as it appears on its face, and subject it to a super- 
ficial analysis. An exhaustive analysis, with an exposition 
of the fallacies embodied in it, would fill a volume. 

First, the duties and powers of the commission are to 
be enlarged so as to include “the propagation, distribu- 
tion, transportation, introduction and restoration of game 
birds and other wild birds useful to man.” 

Let us begin with the propagation, How are the game 
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birds to be propagated? Some game birds will not breed 
at all in confinement. Fish can be grown by the million 
in a small hatchery. In the same amount of space, it is 
doubtful if a half-dozen wild birds could be raised. There 
is talk about aviaries, as if that were the sole expense, and 
the sole step necessary to success. Granted that there was 
an aviary in every township, how many quail-er’ fiiffed 
grouse, or woodcock, or snipe, could be raised in them? 

The ruffed grouse is, from a practical standpoint, in- 
capable of domestication. So with the quail, the snipe, the 
woodcock. If there was an aviary as large as the city of 
New York, it is doubtful if enough birds could be bred in 
it to be of any substantial use. The larger the aviary, the 
less are the chances of success. 

The prairie chicken cannot be introduced in places it has 
already abandoned. Too much agriculture is as fatal to it 
as too much trapping and shooting. The breeding of 
game has already been tried, and proved to be a failure so 
far as it concerns American game birds. 

Fisheulture, where millions can be raised in a small 
area, and game culture, which is an impossiblity, are quite 
different matters. 

The Mongolian pheasant can be grown in captivity, but 
the failures even here far exceed the successes, and the 
care of one person is necessary to insure the growth of a 
few birds. The cost of growing any important number 
would be so great to the Government that it would neces- 
sarily force an abandonment of their cultivation. 

How about growing wild ducks and geese? They are 
migratory birds, and therefore they could not be intro- 
duced anywhere with permanency. 

How about the distribution of the birds? The answer 
is, How can they be distributed if there are none to dis- 
tribute. Also, as each State has supreme control of its 
own game interests, as per the ruling of the Supreme 
Court in the Connecticut case some years ago, if there 
were really the game to distribute, it could not be distri- 
buted without the permission of the States interested. 

Transportation of game? What game? If it cannot be 
bred it cannot be transported. 

Introduction? Introduced where, and why? There is 
not a State in the Union but what has sufficient game stock 
to serve for breeding purposes if it were properly pre- 
served. In such States as all shooting, trapping, selling, 
etc., were prohibited for a term of years, the game multi- 
plied astonishingly. If the people of a State will not pre- 
serve its own game, how much the less will it preserve 
game sent into its borders, if it really were sent in, which 
is a matter of serious debate at an old lady’s tea party. 

Introduction? Introduce what, and where? It would 
be impossible, as Mr. Lacey proposes, to introduce prairie 


- chickens into Kentucky, where it once swarmed in count. 


less thousands. It would be impossible to introduce the 
ruffed grouse on the Kansas prairie. The prairie chicken 
could not live in New England. It might be an easy 
matter to raise woodcock, though the wise legislators 
should see that they are introduced into a sandy country, 
and make a bountiful appropriation for feeding them 
well on wheat and oats, so as to have the whole bill in 
keeping with its parts. M 

But, let us entertain the wild supposition for a moment 
that there was a big aviary in every township in Amer 
ica, and that the good legislators engaged only competent 
managers and assistants to superintend and care for each 
aviary. There may be a dozen persons more or less in 
the United States who have the practical knowledge as to 
how to breed woodcock, snipe, ruffed grouse, quail, etc., 
but wé will assume that there are thousands. A suffi- 
cient number of birds are turned loose in every section 
to stock it. What protection have the birds so raised from 
the destruction of the poacher? You will pass a law 
prohibiting their destruction. To enforce that law would 
require an active number of game wardens in every town- 
ship. 

The people of Texas, moreover, would not care to be 
taxed for the maintenance of game wardens in New Eng 
land, and the people of New England would not care to be 
taxed for the introduction of Mongolian pheasants into 
Texas. It would be a class matter throughout. 

Fish in a general way can be introduced into the waters 
of the United States alike North and South, East and 
West. Not so with the birds. If the fish are exterminated 
in some waters, it is impossible for outside fish to get in 
and again restock them. The fish commission then is a 
necessity. Not so with the birds. A section may be com- 
pletely stripped of its game birds, yet birds from outlying 
districts can come in and restock the exhausted section. 
No commission is needed. ; 

There is no analogy whatever between the work of fish- 
culturists who really exist, and the work of game cultur- 
rists who do not and cannot exist so far as practical re 
sults are worthy of consideration. 

It would be impossible for the United States to establish 
a game warden system in any State. _According to the de 
cision of the Supreme Court, the State owns the game 
within its boundaries. The proposition that the State 
would tolerate any usurpation of its powers is not to be 
accepted for a moment. The history of the Government 
proves that the States are most jealous of their State 
rights. Any game turned out within the boundaries of a 
State would forthwith become the property of such State 
It then would have only the same protection which was 
exercised in protecting the State’s other game. If the 
people of a State would not take any interest or but a 
lukewarm interest in protecting its own game, it is not to 
be assumed that it would take more in protecting game 
turned loose within its limits. An order for 190.000 fish fry 
is easily filled. An order for 10,000 quail fry would be more 
than the Government aviaries could fill in a decade, if it 
relied on its own raising. If of ruffed grouse, then more 
than it could fill in a century.. If a bird culturist received 
a salary of $2,000 or more a year, and he succeeded in 
raising six ruffed grouse and a dozen quail, he would 
have done well; but with the expenses of the plant, and 
the current expenses from week to week, they would be 
worth about $200 apiece at cost. L. A. CHILDRESS. 





The Joke is Forgiven because of the Dollar that came 
with it. 


ri d Stream Pub. Co.: A 

Fetindly send me “Hitting vs. Missing,” that I may cease the 
latter. By the way, why doesn’t the author win the Grand Amer 
ican Handicap? You needn’t answer if it is a ee Cy ee 
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The Home of the Moose. 


In company with a part} of friends, I spent .twelve 
days at Lake Sourdnahunk (sometimes spelled Neso- 
wadnehunk), the lower end of which is located in town- 
ship 4, range 10. While there it was my good fortune not 
only to see, but to come into close contact with a large 
number of moose of various ages, sizes and stages of de- 
velopment. Lake Sourdnahunk is reached by buckboard 
from Patten, via Shin Ponds, Sebois, Grand Lake, and 
irout brook, a total distance of fifty-two miles, eleven 
miles of which is over a good road, twenty-one miles over 
a fair to bad tote road, and the remaining twenty miles 
over a road which is probably as rough as any in the 
State of Maine. The time consumed in taking the trip 
from Pat‘cn is just two and one-half days. We saw oc- 
casional moose tracks the second day out, but when within 
five miles cf the lake the tracks became very numerous 
and were of various sizes, ranging from the spring calf 
up to the old bull. 

A tramp over the numerous logging roads leading to 
the lake revealed the same state of affairs, many soft 
places having the a-p arance of a barnyard. Sourdna- 
hunk Lake empties into Sourdnahvnk Stream. and at the 
head ci the stream there i: an old dam. which has set the 
waters of the lake back among the timber, producing a 
lot of dead wood. This flooded district, which is perhaps 
half a mie leng ard Gooft. wide. is known as the “thor- 
ovghfare.” and is a favorite feeding ground for moose. A 
trip to the “thoroughfare.” either in the evening or early 
mcrnirg. wceuld aiways be rewarded by the sight of one 
or more of the big game. Our first trip was made in the 
even ng. 2nd as sve silently paddled our canoes among 
the dead wood, we could hear the splashing of moose long 
before we were near enough to di-cern their outlines. We 
padd’ed up very clcse to a spike-hcern bull. and passing 
him unob:erved, we next saw a large cow and two calves. 
The cow was standing in about 3ft. of water, and was 
fcedirg cn ke bottcm. We watched her for at least ten 
minutes. She made a great deal of noise splashing about, 
and when she raived her head from the stream the water 
world run from her shoulders in torrents. 

Further down the stream a bull we had not observed. 
but who evident'y saw us. let out a bellow, and in an in- 
stant all the moose in the “thofoughfare” started for the 
shere, going through the dead wood with a tremendous 
crash. 

One morning about 5 o'clock we took a trip to the 
“thoroughfare” and saw five moose, one young bull, three 
cows and one calf. Moose are easy to approach if one 
is careful not to let them get a scent. The cows especially 
would allow us to get very close to them, looking at us in 
a stupid. wondering way, and appearing like great over- 
grown mules. On another occasion we were there with 
two canoes, and as we entered we saw a large cow swim- 
ming the stream. We headed her off so as to prevent her 
lancirg. and Lrerght cur cances very close to her on 
either side, when suddenly changing her course the bow of 
my canoe struck her on the hip, the point sliding very 
gracefully up her back, and nearly causing the canoe to 
capsize. By this time she was blowing pretty hard, and 
not wishing to injure her we allowed her to swim ashore. 
As previously explained, the place is filled with dead wood 
ard fa len trees, but she wert over and under all obstruc- 
tions without the slightest difficulty. She encountered one 
falles: tree about the size of an ordinary telegraph pole 
which was too high to run over, and too low to go mnder. 
Putting her head under the tree, with a mighty effort she 
tossed it up in the air high enough to allow her to pass 
under in safety. The strength of the moose is prodigious. 

One day we saw a very large bull and cow together, but 
were unable to get close to them. The Bangor & Aroos- 
tock Big Game Guice quotes Joe Francis, of the West 
Branch, as authority for the statement that the moose in 
his section of the country come around at night and look 
in at camp to see if the sportsmen are asleep. We had an 
experience one morning which quiieec.ipses Joe’s facetious 
story. About 6 o'clock a young bull was seen in the lake 
about half a mile from camp. A hasty canoe trip brought 
us very close to his lordship, who did not seem at all dis- 
turbed by our presence. After looking at us a while he 
finally trotted off into the woods. An hour later, while at 
breakfast, as we were discussing our acquaintance of the 
early morning, the cook came running into the dining 
room with the statement that Mr. Moose was at our camp 
door. Of course, such a sight was not to be missed, and 
hurrying out, sure enough there the same moose stood be- 
side the woodpile, less than ten rods from the camp. He 
remained there about three minutes, when he leisurely 
walked away, and the incident was forgotten until we 
were seated at dinner, when the cook again called to us, 
“That moose is out in the yard again.” This time he was 
standing in the edge of the lake, about twelve rods from 
camp. He was a young bull with but four points. The 
velvct was hanging from his horns, which gave him an odd 
appearance. It is not often that a moose will present him- 
se:f for inspection three times in one day. 

About three miles from the lake, down the tote road, is 
a small body of water known as Dwelly Pond. This pond 
is a great feeding ground for moose, and one or more can 
be seen there any warm afternoon. On one occasion we 
saw three cows there. The pond has a soft bottom, and 
the moose seem to delight to wallow in the mud and 
water, and when they emerge they are literally plastered 
with mud. the bushes along the road being covered with 
mud left by the animals as the pass out. One mile from 
the lake is a smaller lake, known as Little Sourdnahunk. 
One day while we were on this lake casting for trout, a big 
bull moose ‘walked into the lake within a few rods of our 
canoe. He was drinking very leisurely, when a flock of 
black ducks near by startled him and caused him to look 
in ovr direction, when he immediately bolted for the 
woods. In a few minutes another bull came down on the 
opposite side of the lake to drink. The writer saw sixteen 
moose while in this township, and another member of 
the party counted twenty-three. Of course it is pssible 
that we saw the same animal more than once, but with the 
exception of the young bull that came into camp we do 
not know of any being seen the second time. 

We certainly saw a great many different moose, and 
cur experience convinced us that instead of being an ex- 
tinct species, the moose is very much in evidence in the 
woods of northern Maine. We were there at the height 








of-the rutting season, and as the weather was very warm, 
we had exceptional opportunities for seeing moose in and 
about the water. In November they become scattered, and 
the unfortunate sportsmen who fail to secure a head will 
jump at the conclusion that moose in Maine are a thing 
of the past. A very comfortable camp is located: on the 
east shore of the lake, owned by McLain & Hall, who are 
thorough woodsmen and reliable guides. Eight moose 
were killed in this section during the season of ’97, six 
being taken out whole to Patten, and two heads going out 
via the West Branch to Norcross. 

On the morning of Sept. 29, while at Trout Brook 
Farm, township 6, range 9, I saw a very large bull moose. 
We were hunting grouse. up the old logging road leading 
to Cunningham's camps, when a sudden turn in the road 
brought us almost face to face with the largest bull moose 
I have ever seen. He did not see us until within a few 
reds of where we stood. He was coming slowly down 
the road with his head low down when he discovered us 
He appeared astonished at first, but gradually straightened 
himseif up, and firally threw his head high in che air, un- 
til it appeared as though he would never stop. He pre- 
sented a magnificent sight, with his spread of antlers 
touching the overhanging boughs, and occupying the en- 
tire road, his possession of which we were not disposed 
to dispute. He appeared to be about 8ft. high at the 
shoulders, while his head and antlers added at least 3ft. 
more to his towering form. He had a fine head, with a 
spread of antlers of at least 5ft.. with considerably more 
than twenty points. As he loomed up before us in all his 
majesty, he looked indeed the monarch of the forest. We 
naturally experienced a feeling of uncertainty as to what 
his next move would be, and were considerably relieved 
when at the end of about one minute he suddenly turned 
and trotted up the road. That this was an exceptionally 
large moose there can be no question. Of course the 
dimensions I have given are merely a matter of opinion 
hastily formed, but I believe my estimates to be con- 
servative. Had this been my first sight of a moose I 
might admit that the suddenness ci his appearance 
had produced a distorted imagination, which had 
gieatiy u.creased in size in my estimation, but as this 
was the seventeenth moose I had seen within a period of 
two weeks, I believe 1 was capable of forming a correct 
estimate. We followed his trail for nearly half a mile, 
when he left the road, and we lost his track. His enor- 
mous weight was indicated by the unusually deep imprints 
he made in soft places. I measured one clear impression 
of his hoof, and jt was 7!4in. long and 6in. wide. This 
imprint was afterward examined by Wm. Currens, the 
genial proprietor of Trout Brook Farm, who said he had 
never seen a larger hoof. Mr. Currens has been in the 
woods for many years, and has a good knowledge of the 
animal. We found moose tracks very numerous in this 
township, especially along Boody Brook, and the East 
Branch of the Penobscot, between Grand and Second 
lakes. Our party went into camp for the purpose of fish- 
ing, and remained over into October, long enough to se- 
cure a deer, but on account of our unusual good fortune in 
seeing so many moose we were more than repaid for the 
trip. Geo. W. Lewis. 

New Haven. Conn.. Jan. 15. 





Boone and Crockett Club Meeting. 


THE annual meeting of the Boone and Crockett 
Club was held Saturday, Jan. 21, at the Metropolitan 
Club, New York. At 7 o'clock the following members 
were present: Major George S. Anderson, U. S. A.; F. 
S. Billings, W. B. Bristow, D. M. Barringer, R. P. Car- 
roll, J. L. Cadwalader, E. W. Davis, W. K. Draper, W. B. 
Devereux, C. S. Davison, D. G. Elliot, George B. Grin- 
nell, W. M. Grinnell, Madison Grant, De Forest Grant, 
J. T. Gardiner, Frank Lyman, Dr. Alexander Lambert, 
Osmun Latrobe, C. G. La Farge, Dr. L. R. Morris, Prof. 
H. F. Osborn, J. J. Pierrepont, A. P. Proctor, Thomas 
Paton, P. R. Payne, Gifford Pinchot, Douglas Robinson, 
Governor Theodore Roosevelt, J. E. Roosevelt, Elihu 
Root, Dr. John Rogers, Jr., Dean Sage, Alden Sampson, 
H.. L. Stimson, J. L. Seward, W. A. Wadsworth, J. S. 
Watson, Charles E. Whitehead, Caspar Whitney and 
Gen. W. D. Whipple. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, W. A. Wadsworth, Geneseo, N. Y.; Vice- 
Presidents, Chas. F. Deering, Illinois; W. B. Devereux, 
Co:crado; Howard Melville Hanna, Ohio; Wm. D. Pick- 
ett, Wyoming; Frank Thompson, Pennsylvania; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, C. Grant La Farge, New York. Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Winthrop Chanler, Chairman; Lewis 
R. Morris, A. Rogers, Henry L. Stimson, Madison Grant; 
Editorial Committee, Geo. Bird Brinnell, Theodore 
Roosevelt. The two vacancies in the membership of the 
club were filled by the election of Hon. W. K. Townsend. 
New Haven, Conn., and Geo. Bleistein, N. Y. ; 

The meeting was followed by a dinner, after which 
Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, delivered an address, illustrated by 
lantern slides,-on the ancient game of North America. 
This account was most happily told in an entirely un- 
technical and popular way. It was the story of a sup- 
posed trip taken by the speaker, with two companions 
from New York, wéstward over the land and sea of what 
is now the American continent, as far as the Rocky 
Mountains. The journey began in Jurassic time, and the 
huge Dinosaurs of that period were described and pictured 
on the screen. THeir extinction was explained by the 
destruction of their eggs by the sniall mammals, which 
made their appearatce and were numerous during the, 
later Jurassic. The progress of higher life in the West 
was sketched, and various types, important either for their 
extraordinary characters or as being the ancestors of 
existing types, were described and shown on the screen 
down as far as middle tertiary time. Thus the trip 
lasted some millions of ycars. The address was extremely 
effective, and was listened to with the greatest interest. 

Among the informal speeches made later in the even- 
ing was one by Governor Roosevelt, in which he gave an 
interesting account of the Rovgh Riders and their work 
in Cuba. The regiment contained men of most diver-e 
ocevpations and ‘characters, and the manner in which 
these types, which differed so widely in the circumstances 
and surroundings.of their earlier life, assimilated is a 





striking feature of the good service which they performed, 
and indeed is what made that good service possible. 
rg addresses were made by other members of the 
club. 


The Maine License Proposition. 


Boston, Jan. 21.—Quail shooting in the South is a thing 
much taikcd about by Boston gunners just now, and 
some of them have the good fortune to be able to go to 
some favorite Southern preserve for a couple of weeks 
or more. Mr. Peter B. Bradley, Mr. A. W. Steadman 
and Mr. H. S. Mann have been absent for a couple of 
weeks on a hunting trip. They are on Mr. Bradley's 
preserve at Stono, S. C. They took their own dogs, as 
weil as guns. and camping outfits. Duck shooting, as 
wel as quail, is one of the f.aturcs. Mr. Harry B. Moore, 
cf Boston, and Mr. George C. Moore, of North Chalms- 
ford, Mass., left Friday evening for Hickory, N.C. They 
are to meet Dr. French, a well-known Boston gunner, 
there. They expect both quail and wild turkeys in fair 
abundance, though they are not sportsmen who would 
tolerate for a moment the shooting of quail for count. 

It seems that the proposition to make hunters buy a 
license to hunt big game in Maine is meeting with a 
storm of opposition, no.withstanding the Governor rec- 
ommendsas much and Commissioner Carleton is very pro- 
nounced in its favcr. It is certain that the railroads are 
lendirg their influence strongly against such a measure, 
aided by all the transportation and express people. The 
Rangeley Lakes section of the country will fight the meas- 
ure, through their representative, while a strong dele- 
gation fiom Arcostcok county will appear against 1t. 
What the result will be it is too early to predict. Boston 
big game hunters are decided.y against such a license law, 
though they will make no movement against it, lest they 
be accuscd of mercenary motives. The general expres- 
sion I have heard is one of disfavor, accompanied by the 
asscrticn that the mere chance of securing big game in 
Maine costs too much already. Besides, the idea of a 
license system is distasteful to the notions of gunners who 
visit Maine. “Chaige us more for guides, board, or 
transporiation; make us contribute to a fish and game 
protec.ive fund, anything—only don’t force us to take 
out licenses. We want no part of such a system, and 1f 
Maine adopts it we can go to the provinces, where such 
a system is already in vogue. Heretofore we have been 
to Maine by reason of the free hunting there. Change to 
a license system in Maine, and we can easily choose the 
provinces for our hunting.” SPECIAL. 





Monson, Me., Jan. 20.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
note your editorial in Forest AND StreAM of Jan. 14 
upon “Game Protection a Public Concern,” and | agree 
with you to a certain extent. I am, however, utterly op- 
posed to the proposed scheme or any other that will im- 
pose a tax upon either hunters or fishers, whether resi- 
dents or non-residents. 

It is un-American in conception and character, and it 
seems to me will be repulsive to every one who comes to 
the Maine woods to enjoy the sports that nature has pro- 
vided for them. 

The non-residents with few exceptions are paying out 
large amounts each year to the people’ of Maine. This 
money goes into circulation through the guides, the hotels, 
the hotel employees, the railroads and steamboats, and 
the farmers who sell produce to this great army of 
sportsmen, guides and employees. 

The State appropriates only $25,000 for warden ser- 
vice and the propagation of fish, but yet this appropria- 
tion is doing great good, and while it is too small, it will 
preserve the game for the present at least. 

During the past two years a few demagogues in our 
State have been making efforts to create a prejudice 
among the farmers of Maine against the fish and game 
interests. The consequence is that there is some slight 
friction between the two. This condition has intimidated 
some of our best sportsmen, and they are now seriously 
considering the feasibility of adopting a license tax sys- 
tem “to make the industry self-sustaining.” I believe 
the plan is fraught with evil and danger, besides it is 
entirely unnecessary, for the State of Maine can well 
afford to do all that it is doing and much more for the 
fish and game interests. It is the best investment that the 
State makes in the way of appropriations. If you or any 
of vour readers entertain any views in opposition to this 
scheme, now is the time to express them. 

F. SpraGueE. 


Game Protector Beede. 


Keene Va.iey, Essex County, N. Y.—Editor Forest 
and Siream: ina recent issue of the Foxest AND STREAM 
appeared an article without verification, and therefore 
anonymous, under the heading, “Present Deer Law Is 
Uselcss.”” Containcd in the said article were statements 
reflecting on the undersigned, and the performance of his 
duties of game protector. 

These statements have no doubt been made by some 
violator of the game law who has been punished by the 
undersigned for such violation, and who now thinks to 
secure petty reyenge, and possibly a little cheap noto- 
riety, by having pub!ished anonymously statements which 
are both false and malicious, and which cannot be sub- 
stantiated or proven. 





F. S. Beeps, Game Protector. 


Wants Aid against the Foxes. 

Attoona, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: Will some 
one experienced in trapping foxes kindly write the under- 
signed, giving such information as may assist a number 
of our club members in their war against Reynard in this 
secticn? The foxes have become so _ plentiful ‘in e 
localities that the propagation of game is a useless eee - 
taking. _There is no fox chasing, for the reason-that the 
country is too rough, and this prowler of the forest has 
things quite his own way. Our club is the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club, and Blair County Game and Fish Pratec- 
tion Association, Altoona, Pa. G. G. Zern, Sec’y. 


The Forgst au Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondente ‘intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable, 
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List of the Western Forest Reserves. 


So much has been said backward and forward in the 
newspapers about the forest timber land reservations of 
the West, and yet so little is known about their location 
and extent, that it seems well to print in Forest AND 
STREAM a map of the country from the Mississippi River 
to the Pacific Coast showing the relative positions an? 
sizes of the forest reservations, as well as a table giving 
the name, location, date of establishment, and estimated 
acreage of each. Besides these timber land reserva- 
tions, there are also the National Parks, aggregating some- 
thing more than 5,000 square miles of territory. The ma- 
terials for this enumeration are taken from the land office 
statements in the last report of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. On the map the forest reserves are black; the 
National Parks the white numbered areas adjacent to the 
black forest reserves. ; 

Notwithstanding all the hostility to this subject which 
was felt in the West, and to which we have so often re- 
ferred, the work of setting aside the forests has con- 
tinued during the past year, the importance of the subject 
being such as to impress itself on all intelligent men. Two 
new reservations, embracing more than 1,650,000 acres, 
have been established, and the boundaries of one or more 
existing reservations have been enlarged. Serious efforts 
are being made to carry out the laws and the regulations 
that have been established, but as to almost all our officials 
in Washington and elsewhere this is entirely new busi- 
ness, the work of carrying it forward intelligently is 
difficult and slow. At the same time, the work is going 
forward more rapidly than could have been hoped, and a 
better understanding of forest preservation is leading people 
everywhere to take more and more intere*t in the subject. 
There is no doubt need for additional legislation with re- 
gard to our forests, but even more important than this is 
the need that the persons employed in forestry work 
should be of high character and thoroughly interested in 
the subject. 






















Estim: ted 
State or Date of Procla~ Area in 
No. Name. ‘lerritory. mation Acres. 
“Se 3 eee i ssnkenoe px 90 900F 550% 967 680 

. ae ‘Jan. 1 , Is@2.... 7 
140, Pecos River .......+.++++ N. M...... . Max v7, S08... ¢ 431,40 
ike’ “Ss . g4 § 
141, Pike's Peak..........000+ { March ia, 1902 t 184,920 
142. Plum Creek..... jer e 3,1 . 179,00 
14%, South Platte.. .. --.- Dec 9,192 68450 
144. Battlement Mesa.. . Dez. 24. 189 Sd-.240 
145. White River Plateau Oct, 14, 1991......1, 198,080 
196. Pie Horn.........0.seeee Feb 2?, 18#7...... 1,127, 6-0 
143.. Toten. ccccess Feb “7, 1997 ..... 829 440 
148. Yellowstone National Park Wyo ...... ! yy ga t + oreo 
[ek Er RR Siaciade Aug 17, 1804......1, 658,880 
1. San Francisco Mountains .Ariz........ Aug. 17, 1°9S...... 975, 60 
151. Prescott }- pocesseces Ariz........ My I*, $98 ..... 1,240 
18. Grand Cajion............ BIE accesces feb. 20, INWR. 0. Who 0 
We NS  Radcescgvesces Utah . .....Feb vv, 1897 ..... aid 0 
184, Bi ter Root..........0000- Idaho, Mont F b. 2v, IS#T..... 4,147,200 
1M, Lewis & Clarke.......... Feb. 2v, 1997...... 2,926,980 
158, Flathead ..........200.. Feb, ¢v, '8"7 ..... 1.33 , 00 
18%. Priest River...........+. Feb 2v, 1897 ..... 6 5.1.0 
15% San Jacinto ........+.6- Feb. 22, 1s"7...... 7x7, 8 
15". ‘Trabrco Cafion. . . Feb. vd, 189%. - 44yn0 
160. San Bernardino. .-. Feb 2A, 1598. na, 
161, San Gabriel. ......,.... » Dec we, 1992 55. 020 
162, Tine Mt. and Zaca Lake.. Tune 28, 19s. 116,508 
16%; Sheree ...00.. -Feb. 14, 1S ..... 4008 000 
164. Stanislaus. -Veb 2¢. IMT ..... Gul, 
165. Ashland... Sept. z8, 898..... 18,0 
164, Cacc de Range .......... Oregon..... Sept vs, 1894..... 449 Ww 
967, - Fe BRU ovosccccentecss — Lee 14° , 50 
16>, Mt kainer.....3......+- fet. ZY, 1S97...... 2, 34,980 
16%, Washington ..,...-......- Feb. 22, I897..... 8,404,240 
BUD, “GRyMABEC... ccsccecs a ceawe Feb. 2), .2¥7...... 2, 1d$, 900 
NATIONAL PARKS. 
> 2 : . . 8,34= sq miles; 62 miles from N. 
172, Yellowst-ne.Chicfly in Wyoming { oo ea 5) wiles from B. to W. 
178. ag a .+...Caiornia .........-.Ahout 25+ sq miles. 

174. Gen. Grant,.California...... wocece About 4sq m‘'es. ¥ 

About ',5:% sq miles; 4? miles 

175. Yosemute.....California.......... f ba N. to S., 46 miles from E. 

to ; 


This enumeration does not include the Island of Afog- 
nak, lying off the coast of Alaska, not far from Kadiac 
Island. 
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Michigan State Game and Fish Prcte:tive League. 


LaNnsING, Mich., Jan. 18.—If the wishes and delibera- 
tions of the Michigan State Game and Fish Protective 
League be respected by the State Legislature, Michigan 
will cut forty-four pages out of her fish laws as they now 
stand printed, and will charge non-residents a license fee 
of $25 for shooting any sort of game within the borders 
of that State. This is the gist of the meeting of the 
League, which concluded its session at midnight of yes- 
terday. . 

‘lwo years ago the game laws of Michigan were in- 

cumbered by a mass of local acts, contradictory clauses 
and the general accumulation of years of haphazard legis- 
lation. This same Laogie took the matter in hand, sug- 
gested that the rubbish be cut out and modern enact- 
ments be made instead. In general, the wishes of the 
League were respected. The result may be seen in the 
admirable game law which now stands on the statute 
books of Michigan. 
_ It became evident this year that if the officers of the 
State were to carry on their work intelligently under the 
fish laws, there must be a general remodeling of those 
laws. Accordingly the call was issued on the 2oth of last 
December for the meeting which was held in this city 
yesterday. The work of the meeting was careful and 
well considered, and provided that the game and fish 
committee of the present session of the Michigan Legisia- 
ture shall listen to the council of the best posted men of 
the State on such matters, Michigan will have fish laws 
as good as her game laws. 


The Machinery of the Law. 


The pretty city of Lansing is full of bustle these days, 
the State Legislature being in session. Part of the morn- 
ing was spent by the visiting members of the League in 
the galleries at the State House, where the machinery of 
the law might be seen in full operaticn. The building 
was full of public mén, and ore could gain a very good 
notion of the way laws are made, and get also some con- 
ception of the distance there lies between the wif/hes of 
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the sportsmen and the written page upon the statutes of 
the commonwealth. 

Busy about the State House, striding from one room 
to another with all the energy of a steam-fed machine, 
there might be seen Chase S. Osborn, State game and fish 
warden, whose record for the past two years has been an 
extraordinary one, and whose enthusiasm and executive 
energy are not likely soon to be duplicated. Warden 
Osborn, as I learned. has had offered to him the renewal 
of his appointment to the office of State warden. Gov- 
ernor Pingree could not find a better man. Warden Os- 
born has been well seconded by his State deputy, Charles 
E. Brewster, secretary of this League. Mr. Brewster 
also knows a great many of the public men of the State, 
and has a good record of nearly a straight string of con- 
victions. ‘Lhe office of State warden during this year 
shows the remarkable results of 1,096 arrests and 876 con- 
victions, far and away the record of the United States 
on the legal side of protective work. With this show- 
ing and with the splendid machinery which Warden Os- 
born has put in force, the State of Michigan has much 
cause of self-gratulaticn. It is to be hoped she will still 
further improve her operating machinery by the adoovtion 
2 the suggestions of this League in the matter of fish 
aws, 


Those Present. 


The following were among those present at the sessions 
of yesterday morning and evening: 

Hon. Chase S. Osborn, State Game and Fish Warden, 
Sault Ste. Marie; Chas. E. Brewster, Secretary, Grand 
Rapids; A. L. Lakey, President, Kalamazoo; Ed. Car- 
penter, Deputy Warden, Saginaw; G. W. Willis, Deputy 
Warden, Bay City; W. A. Palmer, Deputy Warden, 
Buchanan; Frank A. Rodgers, Prosecuting Attorney, 
Grand Rapids; Geo. H. Blackmar, Grand Rapids; A. N. 
Henne, Grand Rapids; G. Henry Sheara, Bay City; Hon. 
F. C. Chamberlain, Ironwood, Mich., member Interstate 
Game Commission, and Representative in Legislature; 
Ed. H. Gillman, President Turtle Lake Fishing and 
Shooting Club; Judge S. L. Vance, Port Huron; Hon. 
C. E. Foote, Kalamazoo; Jay Pearsall, Lansing; Hon. H. 
K. Gustin, Alpena; Hon. Dennis Baumgaertner, Sagi- 
naw; V. Kindler, Saginaw; John O’Neal, Chartevoix; 
D. M. Estey, Owasso; Judge S. B. Daboll, St. Johns; 
Mich. ; O. B. Estey, Owasso, Mich. ; Josiah Hill, Pontiac; 
D. G. Henry, Deputy Game Warden, Grand Rapids; L. 
Whitney Watkins, Manchester; W. B. Rosevear, Sag- 
inaw. 

wuring the evening session there were present Chair- 
man Anderson, of the game and fish committee in the 
House. Mr. Anderson comes from Grand Rapids, which 
is to sayhe iswell grounded in protective matters. Repre- 
sentative Gustin, of Alpena, was also present, another 
member of the committee, and another man who is 
modern in his ideas of protection. Representative Blakes- 
lev, of Berrien ccvnty; Representative John Carton, of 
Flint; ex-Speaker Tateum, of Grand Rapids, and others 
of prominence in State political circles attended the even- 
ing session. Governor Pingree promised to attend, but 
failed to do so. The committee appointed to ifvite the 
Governor was composed of Warden Osborn, Judge Da- 
boll, of St. Johns, and Ed. H. Gillman, of Detroit. 


Afternoon Session. 


President A. L. Lakey, of Kalamazoo, called the after- 
noon session to order at 2 P. M. Secretary Brewster wa; 
at the desk, and read the call for the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the League. The routine matters of credentials. 


minutes of last meeting, etc., were rapidly run off, and . 


CORETaT AND STREAM. 


a working committee or two appointed. The meeting of 
the evening was referred to as being of greatest im- 
portance, and not much actual business was transacted at 
the first session. Mr. Brewster and Mr. Rodgers, the 
latter prosecuting attorney of Kent county, stated that 
they came, instructed by the sportsmen of Grand Rapids 
to také the’ position that the game laws should be left as 
they are, and that no changes should be attemp‘ed for 
fear of disastrous results. President Lakey offered for 
reading his address, which was pithy and to the point. 
One sentence from it was as follows: “‘Wise legislation 
is always for the future as much as for the present.” 
This is certainty good doctrine and worth bearing in 
mind. Mr. Lakey wished spring shooting to be pro- 
hibited as it now stands. He did not think there should 
be any shooting of snipe in the spring. or of woodcock in 
August. He thought that the deer season should begin 
Nov. 1 and close Nov. 20, and that the hunter should be 
limited to three deer in any one season. He believed in 
a general shooting licen-e for residents and non-residents. 
He referred in complimentary terms to the Chicago inter- 
state meeting of wardens, and the bill drafted there, a 
copy of which was shown. Mr. Lakey’s address was 
received with appropriate and just applause. Mr. Rod- 
gers moved that copies be made for the use of the legis- 
lative committee, and this was ordered. 


A Small Split. 


A little split in the meeting was threatened when Judge 
Daboll, of St. Johns, tall, positive and energetic, rose to 
take issue with the Grand’ Rapids members, and to insist 
on changes in the game laws. Judge Daboll said that the 
meeting ought to know its own mind before it went be- 
fore the legislative committee, at the same time he was 
not satisfied to take instructions from Grand Rapids. He 
said we must have progress in game laws, and be willing 
to fight, and not be too much afraid of losing what we 
have. He moved that the game law be amended so 
that the deer season should be Nov. 1 to Nov. 20. Mr. 
Gillman seconded this. Mr. Brewster moved to amend 
by inserting section 18 of the interstate bill in fuil, the 
dates to be Nov. 1-20, the limit three deer, with five days 
off each end of the season before selling season. This 
motion was carried as amended. 

Mr. Rodgers said he was disposed to wait until other 
States had nassed this bill. “Let us not endanger our 
present law,”’ he said. Judge Daboll said in reply: “I 
represent a large element, and I want to tay that vou 
cannot evade this fight, no matter what the instructions 
from Grand Rapids may be. I want a shorter season 
and an earlier season, so that hunters can kill fewer deer, 
and not more.” Representative Harry Gustin, of Alpena. 
said he thought the date of Nov. 1-20 was all right. 
Warden Osborn, in his imoul-ive, nervous style. said tat 
he believed in progressive protection. He adinired the 
conservatism of Grand Rapids, but wanted to see progress. 
Michigan aiready had the best game laws of any of the 
Western States, but they might be still better. Some 
one made reference to the now famous remark of Mr. 
Foote, of Kalamazoo, who stated that he could never 
approve of cutting down the limit from five deer to three 
deer, since no one could go.out hunting and pay expenses 
if he got less than five deer. _Mr, Foote got the very ap- 
prepriate and general roasting he deserved. 

On motion of Mr. Willis. of Bay City. a committee of 
five was appointed to draft a general fish bill to be 
presented at the evening session, said cominittee heing 
C. E. Brewster, chairman; Ail. Lakey. Judge S. B. Da- 
boll, Messrs. O. B. Estey and Frank Rodgers. Adjoura- 
ment was then had. pag 
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te etree 


The Evening Session. 


_ The evening session was well attended and business- 
like. Mn Frank Rodgers, of Grand Rapids, cut short the 
discussion of game laws by offering the following mo- 
tion: Resolved, That the League recommend to the 
Legislature of this State that the game laws be amended 
so as to correspond to the recommendations of the Inter- 
state League, held in Chicago in February, 1898. And we 
further recommend that no other changes be made in the 
game laws of this State.” -Mr. Rodgers said that he 
thought this would reconcile and conciliate all parties. 
The resolution was carried with a rush. If Michigan 
shall pass this measure she will certainly have done all 
that can be asked. The text of this bill has been printed 
in Forest AND STREAM before now. It is the consensus 
of the best thought on these matters by the best men of 
‘Michigan, Wiscoasin, Minnesota and Illinois. 

This left future action to be on the fish laws alone, and 
the rest of the evening was left to the discussion of the 
bill drafted by the committee, which was taken up sec- 

* tion by section. The action was somewhat complicated, 
and the matter eliminated from the present statutes very 
extensive indeed. I know of no better way to present 
the meat of this discussion than ta give a synopsis of the 
measures recommended, showing the new sections pro- 
posed, and certain. of those of the old @&tutes which are 
thought proper to be retained. This synopsis follows 
and may be understood to represent the sense of the 
meeting in the matter of fish laws. The amount of 
useless, senseless and cumbersome local legislation which 
is thus cut out is something enormous. The proposed 
law will be seen to be broad, general and modern, as see 
below: 


Section 1. The People of the State of Michigan enact, That no 
person shall catch or take from any lake, river or stream of this 
State, by any means whatever, any speckled trout, landlocked 
salmon, grayling or California trout, from the first day of Sep- 
tember in each year until the first day of May following there- 
after; nor shall any person catch or take any muskallonge, or any 
black, strawberry, green or white bass, by any means whatever, 
except by hook and line, from any such lake, river or stream, from 
the first day of March in each year to the first of July following 
thereafter. It shall be lawful for the State Board of Fish 
Commissioners to give permits in writing to any person to catch 
or take any such fish at such time and in such manner as they 
shal! direct, for the purposes of propagation; but in case of any 
prosecutions for a violation of any of the provisions of this section, 
such permission must be shown affirmatively by the defendant. (a) 

Sec. 2. No person shall knowingly purchase, buy or sell, or at- 
tempt to purchase, buy or sell, any of the kinds of fish named in 
the foregoing section during the respective prohibited periods 
above named. 

Sec. 3. It shall not be lawful hereafter at any time to kill or 
destroy, or attempt to kill or destroy, any fish in any of the waters 
of the State of Michigan by the use or aid of dynamite, herculean 
or giant powder, or any other explosive substance or combination 
of substances, or by the use of Indian cockle or other substance 
or device which has a tendency to stupefy the fish. 

Sec. 4. Prohibits any device, except hook and line, in any of the 
inland waters of the State, except dip nets may be used for catch- 
ing mullet, grass ‘pike, red sides and suckers in streams not 
planted by the State. 

That the use of the spear is allowed during the months of 
October and November, except to the catching of trout, grayling, 
black bass, wall-eyed pike, muskallonge and white bass. (Adopted 
as read and recommended.) 

Sec. 5 makes it unlawful to deposit any saw dust or filth of any 
description in any of the inland waters of the State. (Adopted as 
read.) 

Sec. 6. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to take, 
catch or kill, at any time, any speckled or brook trout, 
German trout, California trout, landlocked salmon, or grayling, 
or any black, strawberry, green or white bass, in any manner 
whatever, except by hook and line, in any waters of this State. 

Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to kill 
or capture, in any manner whatever, in any of the waters of this 
State, or to have in possession, any brook trout, speckled trout, 
California trout, landlocked salmon or grayling, of a less size than 
seven inches in length. 

Sec. 8 Hereafter it shall not be lawful for any person or per- 
sons to take or catch, by any means whatsoever, any brook 
trout, grayling or California trout from any stream in which brook 
trout, grayling or California trout are not native, and which may 
have been stocked with such fish by the State Board of Fish Com- 
missioners for the period of three years after the first planting 
of any such fish therein. 

Sec. 9 prohibits the sale of brook trout, grayling, and black 
and green bass. (Adopted as recommended.) 

Sec. 10. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to kill 
or take speckled trout or other fish from any private waters used 
for the propagation of such fish, except by the consent of the 
proprietor of such private waters. It shall be the duty of the pro- 
prietors of any such private waters who are engaged in the propa- 
gation of fish as contemplated by this section to post or cause to 
be posted in a conspicuous manner public notices painted on 
boards in large and plain letters that the owner (naming him) 
is engaged in such business and warning all persons from killing 
or taking any fish in the waters named in such notices. 

Sec. 11. It shall be unlawful, at any time hereafter, to take, 
catch or kill or destroy, or attempt to take, catch or kill or destroy 
any minnows or nell fry fish in any of the waters of this State, 
for other purposes than for fish bait. 

Sec. 12 prohibits fishing within 400ft. of any dam. 
read.) 

Sec. 18. It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to place 
a weir dam, fish weir, weir net or other device, across any race, 
stream, lake or river of this State, in such a manner as to obstruct 
the free pasage of fish up and down the same; and any person 
violating this section shall in addition to the penalty provided for 
in Section 14 of this act, be liable to the payment of two dollars 

er day for every day that he shall continue such violation after 

Soetng been duly notified by ar elector of the township wherein 
such fish weir or weir net may be, feeling himself aggrieved there- 
by, to remove the same, said penalty or penalties to be recovered 
before any court of competent jurisdiction in the township or 
county where such offense shall have been committed; and in de- 
fault of payment thereof, shall be confined in the county jail 
until such fine and costs shall be paid; but such confinement 
shall not exceed thirty days. 

Secs. 14 and 165. (Concurrent with Interstate bill, Sec. 3.) It 
shall be unlawful, and is prohibited, to take, catch or kill, or 
have in possession, or offer for sale, any fish of the followiag 
varieties of less length than herein specified: Black bass, 10in.; 
perch, 7in.; white, striped or rock bass, 6in.; catfish, 12in.; black, 
river or white crappie, 8in.; wall pike, 12in.; pike or pickerel, 
18in.; brook trout, California or rainbow trout, or any other varicty 
of trout except lake trout, 6in. 


Penalty. 


First Offense—Fined not less than $10 or more than $100, or 
imprisonment in the county él! not to exceed ninety days, or 
both. (Adopted as recommended.) ; : 

Second or any Subsequent Offense—Fined not less than $25 nor 
more than $150, or imprisonment in county jail or State prison not 
to exceed one year, or both. (Adopted as recommended.) 


Repealing Clause. 

All acts and parts of acts inconsistent with any of the provisions 
contained in the foregoing act, except special acts applying to in- 
land lakes in certain counties in this State, are hereby A 

Sec. 15. An act to wide for the erection and maintenance 
of fish ladders in all dams in this State, under the direction of 
State game and fish warden. (Adopted as proposed.) 

Sec. 16. (Local measure not changed. What it shall not be 
lawful hereafter to take or catch any fish in the lake known as 
Reed’s Lake or the lake known as Fisk’s Lake,-in the township 
of Grand Rapids, in the county of Kent, with the spear or by shoot- 
ing them with any . 

t shall not be lawful to fish in Reed’s Lake or Fisk’s Lake, or 
either of them in any manner, or to take and remove any fish there- 


(Adopted as 


from in any manner, at any time during the months of October, 


See, December, January, February, March and April in any 


Sec. 17. (Local measure amended.) That it shall not be lawful 
to take or catch, by any means whatsoever, any Species of bass 
in Walloon Lake, or Bear Lake, so called, from the fifteenth day 
of April in each year to the twelfth day uf July next succteding. 


Discussion of the Evening. 


Deputy D. G. Henry, of Grand Rapids, thought bass 
should be protected during the spawning season, from 
Jan. 1 to July 1. Mr. A. R. Avery, of Port Huron, a 
prominent lawyer, and a keen thinker, said he thought 
bass did not need any protection from hook and line 
fishing, but only from spears and set lines. Mr. Nicholls, 
of Lansing, believed in coming out absolutely against all 
spearing whatever. Mr. Brewster said he was afraid of 
antagonizing the farmers. Mr. Lakey said that spearing 
could not be repealed unless something were traded for 
it. “In Sec. 4 we trade winter months for months where 
there is no ice,” he said, “and we think this is a goo 
trade.” Mr. Coulter, of Charlevoix, thought there were 
too many kid glove laws already, and that Mr.. Brewster 
was right. The Nicholls amendment proposed was lost. 
Spearing will be allowed in the months of November 
and December. 

Mr. Willis, of Bay City, made a strong talk to except 
the Saginaw River from the netting clause. Mr. Willis 
is a warden, but also a fisherman. He said that no very 
great amount of black bass were taken in nets there. 
Mr. Willis offered an amendment exempting his river, but 
it was defeated. ‘ 

On pollution of streams, Mr. Willis said: “We will 
have all the big factories to fight.” Mr. Brewster said: 
“If the factories are bigger than the State of Michigan, 
let us fight them. New Jersey is sending all its factories 
to Michigan to ruin Michigan streams.” Deputy Palmer, 
of Buchanan, showed how the mills at Niles and Water- 
vliet had ruined the streams. Section carried. 

On the matter of length of brook trout, the local act 
again showed its head. Mr. Avery wanted an Sin. limit 
set for the Au Sable River. Mr. Coulter thought a 7in. 
limit would be good for the Jordan River and its tribu- 
taries, this being in his part of the State. Mr. Brewster 
contended against this local legislation. A general 7in. 
limit was adopted. Mr. Avery said that the books all 
stated that a 6in. trout had spawned once. He was satis- 
fied these books were wrong, and that in Michigan a 
trout must have attained a length of 7 or 8in. before it 
spawned. 

Sec. 9, stopping the sale of black bass, is a step toward 
the Platform Plank of Forest aNp STREAM, and it is a 
good one. Minnesota put the ban on marketing black 
bass some time ago. Sec. 12 is Commissioner Nat 
Cohen’s pet idea in Illinois, prohibiting fishing near a 
dam. 

_ The question of penalty was well discussed, this bring- 

ing up the question whether it would be best to bring 
fish cases before justices of the peace or the circuit 
courts. Mr. Avery, Mr. Brewster and Mr. Rodgers all 

spoke on this. Penalty was set for first offense $100, 
second offense $125, the latter taking it into the ‘circuit 
court. This action seems wise. 

On the question of fishways, Mr. Avery said he doubted 
whether a black bass ever ascended a fishway. It was 
pointed out that perhaps the fishway was not well con- 
structed. The recommendation was carried. 

The president of the Grand Rapids Street Car Com- 
pany had sent in a letter asking that the protection of two 
little lakes near Grand Rapids be continued (Reed and 
Fish lakes), so that they be not fished out. This local 
measure passed over adverse comment of Mr. Willis. 

Discussion on the last half of Sec. 1, open season on 
bass, was deferred until late in the evening. Mr. Coulter 
was opposed to taking bass in the spawning season. Mr. 

Avery moved to protect bass from Nov. 1 to July 1. 
Warden Carpenter, of Saginaw, said that the date of 
July 1 could not be enforced, that 3,000 Saginaw fishers 
would break it every Sunday. Mr. Henry moved to 
amend by protecting bass from Jan. 1 to July 1. The 
amendment was carried, but the Avery motion was lost. 
The old date stands unchanged. 


Addresses. 


Midway in the meeting addresses were called for by 
prominent men present. Chairman Anderson, of the 
house committee, said the ‘measures suggested would 
have his hearty support. Mr. Carton said that the League 
men knew more about protection than he did, and that 
he would rely upon them. Mr. Gustin said he believed in 
protection, but not too much of it. Mr. Tateum said he 
would endorse any action the League took. Mr. Stanton, 
of Grand Rapids, thought something ought to be done 
to destroy the natural enemies of trout. 


Sizes of Fish. 


The Interstate recommendations on legal limit for dif- 
ferent species of fish were adopted in general, the Michi- 
gan new limits being embodied in the above synopsis. 
This practically ended the fish work of the evening 


Sweeping License Laws. 


Now came some of the most interesting work of the 
entire session, that on the question of shooting licenses. 
The interstate bill was read on this head. Mr. Brewster 
said that this ages measure could not be passed in 
Michigan. Mr. Gustin said that the license act ought to 
be brought in separately, and not be made a part of the 
bill, else it would jeopardize the whole. Mr. Rodgers, of 

_ Grand Rapids, said that he liked this license clause, for 


it meant revenue. He thought the League should endorse . 


it. Mr. Avery thought that ishing licenses were just as 
legitimate as shooting licenses. r. Lakey’s views on a 
general gun license are well known, and he seemed to 
have followers enough. Mr. Rodgers moved that a 
general shooting license be recommended, of $1 for resi- 
dent shooters and $25 for non-resident, this to apply to 
shooting for all kinds of game. Mr. Brewster, seeing 
the inevitable coming, moved to amend by allowing any 
holder of a non-resident deer license to take home with 
him one deer, owner to accompany same. This amend- 
ment carried, and so also, without much fuss, did the 
motion, which was really the most radical action of the 


meeting, and that most nearly approaching the impossible. 


Conservative public men tell me there is little chance of 
this becoming a law. Should it do so, it wi!! be the last 
step in the strong recent tendency in Western States to- 
ward the license idea. 


Appropriations. 

Mr. Rodgers offered this resolution: “That the sum of 
$2,000 appropriated by the State of Michigan for the pur- 
poses of game protection is wholly inadequate, and that 
the Legislature be requested to increase same to a proper 
amount.” Mr. Rodgers went on to show the expense and 
difficulty of the work in prosecuting game cases (in which 
work, by the way, it may be stated that Mr. Rodgers has 
contributed to the interests of sportsmanship a vast 
amount of his own valuable time, he having traveled far 
and wide and given his services free). Mr. Gustin 
pointed out that the. game warden had other funds avail- 
able, and Mr. Brewster explained that the warden had had 
$4,600 added to the sinews of war from out the State 
license funds, outside certain county funds, which had 
also been employed. The State warden had secured $14,- 
000 in fines. The Rodgers motion carried. Deputy Pal- 
mer said he had once secured $400 in fines in Cass county, 
but had only got $28 for his work. 


Election of Officers. 


The following officers were elected for the Michigan 
League for the ensuing year: Mr. A. L. Lakey,. of 
Kalamazoo, the present efficient president, was continued 
in office, and as much was done for the hustling secretary, 
Mr. C. E. Brewster, of.Grand Rapids. Mr. A. R. Avery, 
of Port Huron, was chosen Vice-President; Judge S. B. 
Daboll, of St. Johns, Treasurer. The executive commit- 
tee is to be composed of the above officers, with addition 
of Messrs. Frank Rodgers, of Grand Rapids; A. L. Coul- 
ter, of Charlevoix; D. G. Henry, of Grand Rapids. All 
the voting was done by one ballot of the secretary. 
Messrs. Rodgers, of Grand Rapids: Brewster, of. Grand 
Rapids, and Lakey, of Kalamazoo, were elected a commit- 
tee to draft a bill on the lines above proposed. Adjourn- 
ment was had at an hour just this side of midnight. 

One is persuaded after a careful review of this Michi- 
gan work to think that the questions of game and fish 
laws are in very able and practical hands in that State. 
The freedom from freak measures and from the old-time 
sweeping and senseless “We do resolve” is very marked 
and very gratifying. Certainly this splendid sporting 
State is doing all that can be asked of her, and may very 
well be looked up to in the further councils on game 
legislation. She has a fine body of earnest men working 
in these matters, and they are men who know all the 
ropes of actual legislative work, as well as all the latest 
theories and facts in progressive protection. It was a very 
great privilege to be with them, and to witness their care- 
ful methods. A last fact worth comment in this neces- 
sarily crude summary is the fact that Michigan does not 
support a “State sportsmen’s association” with a trap 
shoot attachment. It has two general bodies of this 
State scope, one the Trap-Shooters’ League and one the 

Protective League. This is as it should be. They are 
getting laws in Michigan. We get trap shoots in Illinois. 


From the Land of the Chrysanthemum. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Jan. 14.—Mr. J. O. Averill, of Yokohama. 
Japan, was among the callers at the Forest AND STREAM 
office this week. Mr. Averill was formerly a resident of 
New York, but for more than a dozen years has been en- 
gaged in the tea busines in Japan, where he has large 
houses at Yokohama and Kobi, occasionally making visits 
to the United States on business or pleasure. Mr. Aver- 
ill tells me that with many gentlemen of his acquaintance 
at Yokohama the Forest AND STREAM is the sportsmen’s 
authority, quite as it is in this country. Within the last 
few weeks I have had correspondence from British Hon- 
duras, from Quebec and Ontario, Can., from Manitoba, 
Alberta, British Columbia and Alaska. None of this 
however, is in any way so interesting as the talk this 
week with Mr. Averill, who is exceptionally good prooi 
of the fact that a sportsman is a sportsman wherever you 
put him down. He tells me that there is, indeed, a con 
siderable amount of sport in the land of the chrysanthe 
mum, though rather a mixed state of affairs obtains 
there. All “foreigners,” such as himself, are limited in 
their shooting to a district of twenty-five miles from cer 
tain treaty ports, This concentrates the shooting so much 
that the game is pretty will killed down in those districts, 
and Mr. Averill does not think there is much future for 
sport with the gun for that reason. The Japanese have 
game laws, but they are rather one-sided affairs. Their 
open season covers the breeding time of certain sorts of 
game, and netting and other destructive forms of taking 
fish and game are allowed. The theory of the Government 
seems to be to hold up the foreigners for a $10 license, 
but not to interfere with the poor native, who could not 
raise $10 in a hundred years, and who makes some sort 
of living by netting, etc. The non-residents of the better 
class, such as the British and American sportsmen, do 
not take advantage of the liberality or the short-sighted- 
ness of the game law. They make a law of sport for 
themselves, and put up their guns before the beginning 
of the breeding season. Any man would be ostracized at 
the clubs who would continue to shoot after the expiration 
time set by this tacit aereement. 

From Mr. Averill’s story 1 imagine the snipe and the 
pheasants, with some ducks, to be among the more promi- 
nent game birds sought by sportsmen in Japan. The 
copper pheasants offer good fun in a rough,.tangled and 
mountainous country. There are also woodcock,mnot tle 

. Woodcock of America, but the giant ‘woodcockyai Eng- 
land, soft-winged and big like-an‘dwl>"-The paddy fields 
or wet rice grotinds are the spots most frequeitert.by the 
jacksnipe, and sometimes these bird give’ hood: sport 
even a I remember that once I mentioned in Forest 
AND STREAM having seen at the Chicago’ Academy of *Sci- 
ences a jacksnipe from South America, a bird apparently 
marked exactly like our English snipe, but nearly twice 
as large, a very giant of a jacksnipe. I do not recall the 
scientific name of this bird at present. I happened to 
mention this fellow to Mr. Averill, and he told me that 
they have this same bird in Japan. Its habits are much 
like those of the jacksnipe, though it is more lubberly 
and slower ef wing. Sometime’ the shooter ‘kills one of 
these birds under the impression that it is a -jacksnipe 
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very much closer to him than the bird is in orJinary 
flight, and only realizes the size of the giant when he 
comes to step the distance to him. 

Of late years, Mr. Averill and his friends in Japan 
have taken to fishing. They do not tell just everyone 
about this, and are a bit vague and indefinite when asked 
where it is that they find their sport. I suppose that not 
everybody knows there is trout fishing in Japan. I never 
knew it before, nor ever heard it mentioned. Yet there 
is trout fishing, and the trout fishing is of a most interest- 
ing sort, and the Japanese are skillful fly fishermen, with 
a style of their own. I know all about this now, but I 
am not going to tell about it, but shall promise the read- 
ers of ForREsT AND STREAM before long a treat in the form 
of an article on this subject by Mr. Averill himself. He 
will tell a lot of things in the way of angling news from 
this far-off western country which I think have never 
found their way into print in any sporting journal. We 
do not know all about fly fishing in America. There is 
temptation to break into print over this myself, but I shall 
not forestall Mr. Averill, who promises this very inter- 
esting story at an early date. 

I asked Mr. Averill what people thought of the United 
States now over his way, and he said that since the late 
war every American has grown a couple of inches, and 
that in the opinion of all the other powers America has 
grown several feet. He says that Japan used to think, 
after the Chinese war, that she could whip the whole earth, 
but certain little transactions in the year of 1898 have led 
the intelligent Japanese to believe that America is some- 
thing of a scrapper herself. 

I must not pass Mr. Averill’s visit without pointing out 
one very pleasant lesson which it leaves. He says that the 
Japanese do not live altogether for work or for money. 
When a man gets to be about forty-five years of age, he 
retires from business and his son takes care of him. 
After that the old gentleman has a house of his own, and 
doesn’t do anything but drink tea and swap lies with the 
neighbors. (I think I would like to go to Japan.) An- 
other pleasant custom is one which the Japanese have in 
regard to public vacation trips. The inhabitants of, say, 
a certain village, contribute each year a little toward a 
public fund which is to be expended in giving some poor 
persons a Vacation. Lots are drawn and perhaps ten 
persons, the lucky ones, are given the means to take 
vacation pilgrimages, which last during the summer. The 
amount paid to each one is only about $10, but this will 
last about all summer, for things are cheap in that land. 
These vacation pilgrim people may be seen in many parts 
of the island, attending the shrines, climbing mountains, 
visiting the places of public interest. They carry a scrip 
a staff and a mat, and they sleep where night finds them 
if they do not happen to have the price of a room. Thus 
they wander and enjoy themselves, and‘learn about their 
country, until their $10 is gone. Then they go back 
home and go to work, and put their money in the fund 
for some other fellows to have their vacation after awhile. 
This, it seems to me, is a beautiful custom. It is slightly 
different from the American method. Here we take our 
vacations after we are too old to digest a beefsteak or to 
walk a mile. It shall happen one of these centuries that 
the Americans will awaken to find that they did not know 
everything in the world, especially about vacations. It 
will give me great pleasure then to turn over in my 
grave, wherever that may be, and say, “I told you so! 
You ought to have read Forest AND STREAM.” 


Singing Mouse No. 7. 


It was but a little while ago that I made mention of 
ancther singing mouse that had been discovered. This 
week I have still another one to chronicle, which I be- 
lieve is either No. 7 or No. 8 in the series recorded in the 
FoREST AND STREAM. One evening this week my friend, 
Mr. C. W. Lee, handed me a clipping from’ the New 
York Herald of Sunday, Jan. 8, describing a captive sing- 
ing mouse. This was very interesting, and I kept the 
clipping. On the folowing morning I received the same 
clipping from Mr. Henry J. Howlett, of New York City. 
Later in the same day my friend Mr. Bridgman, of the 
Crane Company, New York City, sent me the clipping, 
and still later my friend Mr. J. B. Burnham, apparently 
foreknowing, also mailed it to me with the following re- 
mark: “Here is something about a captive singing 
mouse. No doubt half a dozen people have sent you 
this, but on a chance they all expected the other fellow 
to do so, I will run the risk of being de trop. I don’t 
imagine you care for the mouse, or I would send that.” 

I would like to thank all these gentlemen for their inter- 
est, and perhaps it might be interesting to print some- 
thing of the Herald’s story about this mouse, which pur- 
ports to have been caught in a trap by Augustus G. De 
Tartas, of 709 Columbus avenue, New York City. The 
latter writes: : 

“I was very fortunate the other day to catch a singing 
mouse, and, having since ascertained that it is a great rar- 
ity, I would very much like to hear from some of your 
numerous readers why it is so rare, and to what species 
of vermin it belongs. 

“The one I caught is an ordinary-looking mouse to me, 
and the only difference I see is that it sings like a bird. 
It eats anything I feed to it, sleeps most of the day and 
sings all night. It was very small when I caught it, but 
has grown considerably since then, and at present is the 
normal size of an ordinary mouse.” 

This mouse is described as singing so loud as to “wake 
the baby.” This I should think unlikely, unless the 
baby’s slumbers were set upon a hair trigger. 


Personal, 


Mr.:- A. Lent, President of the Austin Cartridge Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, O., will be in this city for a brief visit 
on-Mcnday next. Thus-I am_informed by Mr. C. M. 
Wills,- Superintendent of the same’ company, who called 
at this officé yesterday on his way to Galesburg. Mr. 
Wills carries also the very sad news that Mr. Coleman, 
President of the Austin Powder Company, has been very 
seriously sick for nearly three months, and is still unable 
to be at his desk. Mr, Coleman is one of those able and 
pleasant gentlemen who can ill be wust. even tempo- 
rarily, from the business world, and I hope his recovery 
will be speedy. E. Hoven. 

1200 Boyce Buizpins, Chicago, Il. 





FOREST AND STREAM. 
Exhibition of Catlin Pictures. 


_WHEN we-consider the primitive American hunter and 
his ways of life in the old days, before contact with the 
whites had greatly changed him, we always think of 
George Catlin. His name is as closely linked with the 
Indians as Audubon’s is with the birds of this country. 
Catlin was the first man who in any large way attempted 
to write of, and to picture on canvas, the North American 
Indian, and his habits and customs, and in carrying on 
this work he traveled over many thousands of miles of 
land and sea, for he was not satisfied with showing the 
Indian to the white inhabitants of this continent, but in- 
troduced them as well to the public of many of the capitals 
of Europe. 

Catlin’s enthusiasm for his work was unbounded. For 
years he journeyed over the land, north, south, east 
and west, visiting different tribes of Indians, living with 
them and studying their life. He pictured their sports 
and their religious ceremonies, and showed how they 
obtained their food and how they lived from day to day in 
their camps and permanent villages. The work that he 
did in portraying the customs of these primitive peoples 
was long undervalued in America, but it is coming to be 
appreciated now, and within the past few years the Gov- 
ernment at Washington purchased a great number of his 
pictures, and prepared a large volume on his work. 

Catlin was an indefatigable worker, and besides the 
well-known Catlin gallery, left behind him a vast amount 
of scattered material, pictures and manuscript, which is 
gradually coming to light. A few years ago a consider- 
able amount of this was secured by Mr. Archibald Rogers, 
of Hyde Park, N. Y., in whose hands it is happily safe. 
There is now in this city a collection of thirty-three oil 
paintings to be exhibited next week at Norman’s, 234 
Fifth avenue, which should be seen by every one who is 
interested either in Indians or in Western big game, or in 
the transformation that has taken place in our Western 
country within the last sixty years. Many of these pic- 
tures are identical in subject and treatment with those in 
the Catlin portfolio, which is sufficiently familiar. They 
deal in large measure with life in the West, and hence to 
a great extent with buffalo and buffalo hunting in different 
ways. There is the chase by Indians mounted on swift 
ponies and armed with bow and arrows, or with the 
lance ; the ordinary stalk from behind cover ; the approach 
under the disguise of wolves; the killing in deep snow 
by hunters on snowshoes. But besides the taking of the 
extinct buffalo, the capture of other game is pictured. 
There are representations of moose hunting by an Indian 
on snowshoes, of deer killing by night and by day, 
and of salmon spearing by torchlight. Two pictures 
show the chase and capture of the wild horse, one a fight 
between buffalo and bear, and another-a combat between 
three mounted Indians and two grizzlies. Other aspects 
of Indian life are mirrored in the picture of a small camp 
of people who have just discovered a prairie fire ap- 
proaching them, in scenes where three Indians appear to 
be in the path of a stampeding herd of buffalo, and where 
Indians in camp are alarmed and have just seized their 
weapons as if to resist an approaching. 

While most of the pictures belong to our own West, 
there are five which present South American scenes. 
One of these, a leopard hunt, shows the artist about to 
fire at two of the animals, one of which is already 
wounded.. Thereare two pictures representing flamingoes, 
one of -which shows their nesting ground; there is an 


- ostrich hunt on the Pampas of the Rio de la Plata, and a 


semi-tropical forest scene with Indians bathing. 

The paintings to be exhibited were shown in London 
in 1859 in connection with a collection of Indian costumes 
and weapons, which was purchased from Mr. Catlin by 
the King of the Belgians. The exhibition will begin Jan. 
31, and will continue for one week. 


The Fleeting Fox. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Judging from a letter, my young friend at Philadelphia, 
N. Y., has been hunting muskrats, minks and foxes pretty 
steadily since the arrival of snow, and the net result so 
far has been a red squirrel, a rabbit (great Northern 
hare), one muskrat and a bag full of experiences. A rab- 
bit, a muskrat and a “puny red squirrel” are rather too 
small game to tell about, according to the rather pot- 
hunting instincts of boys who figure usually by the size 
and number of kills made. But I will say this for boys 
who hunt, they commonly give more space to telling how 
they missed than how they came to kill. For instance, all 
! know about the hare is embodied in this sentence: 

“Cousin Min cooked .the raggit I got down the river 
yesterday, and, it was good.” 

It took more to tell about a fox which is “still skedad- 
dling.” 

“T went hunting across the trestle last Saturday. Snow 
was kind-a deep, and the day just like the woods. Had 
my shotgun. That makes me think, I guess I'll get a 
camera first chance I get, because it would be fun to take 
pictures. of things, I climbed the wire fence and went 
down the top of the ridge and into them woods, you know 
where the little open is like a choppin’ up home, and all of 
a sudden I seen something above a log "bout ten rods 
away. It was kind-a white and kind-a red. It bobbed up 
and then out of sight. First it was at one end of the 
log and then it wasn’t anywhere for two or three minutes, 
then up it would come at the other end where the branches 
was. 

“I figured it out that I’d sneak down the bank and back 
up through the woods to see t’other side of that there 
log. I done it, and by Jée it wa’n’t there at all, but on 
t’other side the log. But I seen a track on the log like a 
placz some critter had climbed over, and that thing wav- 
ing looked pretty interesting. I thought it ‘too hard work 
to go sneaking way round again, so I went sneaking crost 
the open’ straight at the log just like any other idjit, as if 
I hadn’t still-hunted partridges and buck rabbits long as I 
can remember. But I bellied along through the snow, and 
pretty soon I was about three rod from the log, and I 
looked. Nothing there. Got a little higher, then higher. 
Nothing, so I stood up and shook the snow out of my 
hair-and blew on my fingers. _ : 

“___ Gosh! There sot a fox with his mouth wide 









open and a mouse’s tail hanging out the corner of his 
lips. He wiggled his lips a little and looked ’bout. as 
silly as I felt when I ploughed the ground up with shot 
two rods to one side of his fleeting carcass. He'd been 
eating mice from under that log—guess he got five or six. 
I don’t see why a fellow can’t just aim at a beast and hit 
it like it was a can or fence board or anything. But 
who'd ’a’ s’posed a fox would be dancing round a log at 
9 o’clock in the morning like it was just daylight.. I seen 
an owl too, but I didn’t get him—didn’t even shoot. Just 
as well, considering the fox, I reckon. I'll bet that fox is 
still skedaddling. He went sideways, and made one track 
like a rabbit’s—reg’lar Y. I had 4s in, and just think 
what they’d done to that beast at four rods.” 

So far as I am concerned, I am rather pleased at the 
outcome. Think of that fox with wiggling lips and 
dangling mouse’s tail struck silly with surprise done to 
death the next instant. We would have missed the “fleet- 
ing carcass” then. RayMmonp S. SPEARS. 

New York. 


The New York Deer Law. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Senator Cahoon has introduced a bill to amend the 
law relative to the killing of deer in this State, and a like 
bill has been introduced in the lower house of the Legis- 
lature. This bill provides for the shortening of the open 
season on deer to one month, viz., from Sept. 15 to Oct. 
15. and permits hounding throughout the entire period 
of the open season. This bill, in my opinion, would not 
stand a ghost of passing were it not for the fact that its 
sponsor—Senator Cahoon—is the chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Game Laws, and while confident that our 
present Governor would not permit it to become a law 
I still believe it to be the duty of every true sportsman 
to endeavor to prevent, if possible, the passage of a 
measure so fraught with danger to deer preservation. 
There has been but a single year of trial of the non- 
hounding law, and it is doubtless true that the average 
hunter has not found it quite so easy to procure his 
venison as under the old hounding law, but give the 
present law a decent trial, and we shall find the same 
conditions as now exist in the State of Maine, where 
the veriest tyro can kill his deer without difficulty -with- 
out the aid of the hound. A few years ago, under the 
old system that permitted hounding, deer had become a 
scare commodity in the State of Maine, and it took 
several years of hard work on the part of friends of game 
protection—none worked more diligently than Forest 
AND STREAM—to educate the people of that State up to a 
point where they could see the great benefits of a non- 
hounding law. To-day deer are plentiful and easy to get 
in Maine, and the people there are almost a unit in op- 
position to any change looking toward the old order of 
things. 

The same will be the case in this State if we will only 
wait long enough to give the present law a fair test. 

In the interests of deer preservation and of sports- 
manlike methods in deer killing, in the name of human- 
ity and common decency, it behooves every true sports- 
man to make every possible effort to prevent the repeal 
of the present law. Everybody perhaps recognizes that 
the shortening of the season may be a move in the right 
direction, but if a return to the inhuman practice of 
deer dogging is to be the price of securing such an 
amendment, better a thousand times leave matters as they 
are. M. ScHENCK. 

Troy, N. Y., Jan. 18. 


A Virginia Shooting Country. 


_LuMserton, Sussex County, Va.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There is no doubt in the minds of the sports- 
men who have visited this district during the bird shooting 
season, which is fast waning, that the country round 
about possesses advantages fully equal to any in the South. 
North Carolina is for a variety of reasons the favorite 
resort of quail hunters, and in consequence this district 
has not suffered. On the contrary, it has gained. The 
close season which reigned here during 1896-7 has given 
the birds an exceptional opportunity to increase, and 
doubtless many have come across the Carolina line, not 
far distant. This year few sportsmen knew of the coun- 
try, and not many came, but those who did went away 
heavily laden, happy and determined to come again and 
bring friends. 

The country is an admirable one to hunt, low, level, ex- 
tensive and not too thickly settled. The lands are not 
generally posted, and then only as a protection against 
the inroads of the “pot-hunter.” Visiting sportsmen are 
extended every courtesy, and royally welcomed. The 
sportsman who stops off at any one of the many stations 
lying between Capron and Semora is sure to find quail in 
abundance, guides at reasonable prices, fairly good dogs 
and comfortable quarters. Several points offer fine turkey 
shooting, and everywhere hares and squirrels are to be 
found in abundance. The woodcock is not: unknown. 
Deer are hunted in season, and fox hunting furnishes 
exhi'arating sport for all lovers almost, one might say, the 
year round. 

The country is beautiful with its stately pine, oak and 
hemlock here and there, the air invigorating and the 
climate very charming to one who comes from the snow- 
bound North. The quail season ends Jan. 15, save in 
several counties, of which Sussex is one, where the time 
extents to Feb..15. Turkeys may be killed until Feb. 1, 
and hares and’squirrels until March or later. 

A few sportsmen are enjoying thé late shooting, inci- 
dentally joining in the fox chase from time. to time. 
There are still many quail left-for next season to furnish 
pleasure and exhilaration for the hunter. - ; 

Herzert L. JIiison. 








A Houghton, Mich.,‘dispatch says: . “Jerry Murphy, a 
well-known miner, living in Calumet,-sold his big St. 
Bernard Barney to a’Klordike party eighteen months ago. 
The dog was takén to Dawson City and-performed good 


_ service. Last night Barney reappeared at-Murphy’s home 


in Calumet. How he succeéded in returnirig ‘from Alaska 
is a mystery.” 
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Sex and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing and hunting resorts will find it profitable 
to advertise them in Forest anp Sreeau. 


Fishing with a Tenderfoot. 


In the summer of 1896, a party to which I belonged 
made a very disastrous trip into the trout country, which 
I consider one of my richest experiences in camp life. The 
peril and privation experienced in that camp was of the 
kind to try a man’s soul, and while we could have come 
home in a day, we were always hoping for the weather to 
clear, and we clung to the hcp: that we would have a 
day or so of good weather further on to make up for 
some of our discomforts. It has become a custom with 
us to go to the woods for a few days on the Fourth of 
July. Conforming to this, we resolved to go, but the cir- 
cumstances were such that business kept us engaged up 
to the moment of starting, and all of the commissary 
work, such as the buying supplies and getting them to- 
gether, devolved on black Joe, the cook. We felt toler- 
ably easy about it, for we knew that with plenty of trout 
to eat we would fare very well for a few days, with but 
few accessories. Since that we have not taken any such 
chances cn Joe. 

It was a rainy season, and we resolved to have plenty 
of fishing worms for bait, in case the waters were too 
flush for fly-fishing, and we impressed the importance on 
Joe, but he made a failure at getting bait, owing to the 
laborious nature of the work. That handicapped us, for 
that was before I learned to look for fish worms under 
moss in the spruce woods. 

Before we started the party received an addition in an 
Englishman, whom we knew as Tommy. He was a first- 
rate fellow, who had been running with us a good deal, 
but who had not been invited, not knowing what kind of a 
camp mate he would make. But, he not knowing the 
ethics of camping parties such as ours, very genially an- 
nounced his intention of going along, which was very well 
received, for we all liked him. Otherwise his assurance 
would have not availed him. We know how to give what 
is vulgarly termed the frozen face. 

Tommy was a man acquainted with grief. It had come 
to him when he had invested a large sum in fancy farm- 
ing in Canada, and again when he tried tea planting in 
Ceylon. His experience in West Virginia as a druggist 
was equally unfortunate, for, becoming tired of life here, 
he presented his pharmacist the drug store as a token of 
esteem, and in place of salary due, and went to London 
for a while. Later, letters came from British Columbia 
that he was on his way to the Klondike, and then a long 
silence. A short time ago the word came that he was 
dead. He belonged to the “legion that never was listed” 
that Kipling writes of. Our experience with him leads us 
to believe that he could bear misfortunes, but could not 
avoid them. May he rest in peace. He is one of the men 
I have been with when I fished. 

We wanted to make the Forks of Cranberry the first 
day, and we made a desperate effort to start early ; there- 
fore we got away by 10 o’clock. We were on horseback, 
each having packed all we could on our saddles and then 
climbing on top. The most of us were mounted on the 
slim, active horses of this mountain country. Joe’s mare, 
who is twenty if she is a day, who is known all over the 
world as Kitty’s Colt, was packed until you could just 
see her legs moving. Tommy was unfortunate in his 
horse. His pharmacist had a low, heavy built Percheron, 
as fat as butter, and as awkward as an ox—the kind of a 
heavy, unwieldy animal that the Sunday school books 
know as Dobbin. Tommy borrowed this horse from the 
Dock. The Dock, hearing us say we would start at day- 
light, came poking in on him about 10, expecting to find us 
gone, and was rightly punished for his duplicity. Tommy 
immediately countermanded his order of a horse from 
the livery, and rode away on the Pride of the Farm. 

Our way lay through an unbroken wilderness. Single 
file, the horses stepped along a marked trail, picking their 
path among huge boulders, over the roots of trees, forcing 
their way through dense undergrowth to avoid fallen 
trees. This kind of going is kept up for four hours. The 
riders, perched upon their packs, are at the mercy of their 
horses. Old Dobbin blundered his way with the balance, 
being strong and willing, but he shed his shoes, and Tom- 
my’s baggage, which was done up in huge shawl-strap 
arrangements, such as you have seen heavy, swell Eng- 
lishmen carrying, and which was strapped on behind his 
saddle, wore holes in poor Dobbin’s hide, and made him 
switch his tail and flinch, indicating that he was very un- 
comfortable. No reticule equals a three-bushel bag for 
going into the woods horseback. We at last arrived at the 
South Fork, and traveling down its rocky bed for a 
while, arrived at our camp about dark. The horses were 
~ a half-gallon of corn, and having eaten, immediate- 
y struck out for civilization in-a way they well under- 
stood. Ten miles would bring them to a pasture on a 

fountain so high that flies do not abound, and there they 
reveled in blue grass fetlock deep, only as stable-kept 
horses can—except poor Dobbin. He stayed in the woods 
in the laurel bushes for a week, haunting our imagina- 
tions with his misery. 

Ours was an ordinary hunter’s camp, and when we 
came to it we found that very little of the bark roof 
remained. The Tugs had been there and had occupied 
the camp, and in a spirit of waste had used the roof for 
their fires. One side of the camp was whole. We set 
about making a fire for supper, and Tommy, so glad to 
get there off the terrible trail, was so happy and cheerful 
and gay. it was a joy to see him. He set to work to 
gather the little twigs and bark lying around. Right in 
front of the camp lay a large, rotten spruce, with its nu- 
merous branches sticking out in every direction. He 
fell among them, and after a severe tussle fell heavily to 
the ground and strained the muscles of his legs. Then for 
days he could only hobble around the camp-fire. 

In a party of men some look at the clouds and others 
do not. In this case the weather prophets also looked at 
the shelter. The result was that two of us laid down early 
and went sound to sleep, regardless. Bv so doing those 
two secured the right to the dry corner for the outing by 
pre-emption. The others spread pieces of oilcloth over the 
rafiers and got as good places as possible. Tommy 





was the last to lie down, and he had the extreme end in 
the open part of the camp. That night a cold rain fell. I 
had a comparatively dry place, but { woke Some time in 
the night dreaming that a hole was being drilled in my 
head. I was lying under a drip, and a little stream of 
water was falling on my temple. I moved a few inches. 
The fire of the camp gave a faint light. 1 was very 
drowsy, and I remember watching the breath of oilcloth 
under which Tommy was lying. It was bellying with the 
water it was holding in its folds. I grew interested in it 
in a sleepy sort of way. The water accumulated quickly, 
and the weight presently moved the cloth and poured sev- 
eral gallons water in the face of the man sleeping the deep 
sleep of exhaustion underneath. There was an upheaval 
of blankets and things, and Tommy came forth with fire 
in his eye for the trick that had been played him. All 
the camp feigned sleep. Tommy tried to arrange his 
shelter again, but was unable to make a watertight ar- 
rangement of it. He kept fussing about the “cesspool,” 
in which he tried to sleep, and finally came and stood 
at our feet, trying to sleep standing up. 

The fishing was tolerably good next day, and that evcn- 
ing there were 142 trout in the little pool. We fed with- 
out stint that evening at supper, and at breakfast the next 
morning. These were the last full meals we had for 
days. A cold rain set in that night, and when we 
woke next morning we found Tommy looking pale and 
haggard. He had slept in the “cesspool.” The little 
river was roaring and the boulders were rolling in the 
current. One fork was muddy, but the other, in spite of 
the flood, was perfectly clear. There was to be no fishing 
that day. The next day I went out, and after hours of 
fishing had nine trout. Hunger was making itself felt. 
We had plenty of bread and maple syrup and butter, but 
the bacon the unhappy Joe had selected was the fattest, 
saltiest pork ever packed in the unscrupulous West. 
The gorge rose at this food in a day or two. Being 
confined to such diet for a few days makes one under- 
stand why our poor soldiers were not able to eat enough 
to keep well in camp. We had some “poison,” but it 
had to be divided among the survivors in an equitable 
manner, and when Tommy begged for a “soupcon” it had 
to be denied him. “Soupcoon” became the byword of 
that camp. 

All the time fishing was out of the question. As soon 
as the stream would run down, a fresh rain would put it 
up again. There was game in the woods, but: we were un- 
lucky. There were two guns, a .32cal. rifle and a double- 
barreled shotgun. We could not find the game when we 
went to hunt for it, not even a ground hog. One day 
when I was roaming around looking for exercise, with- 
out a gun, I saw two doves, as I thought, of a kind that 
I had never seen before. It was my first sight of the wild 
pigeon. I have seen them since then in the mountains, and 
it is the belief that a limited number of these birds rest in 
our mountains. 

One day Mr. M. went down the river on a hopeless 
fish. About a half-mile below’ camp he sat down on a 
ledge of rocks where a cool spring filters down and 
fills a hollow in the rock. As he sat there, thinking, no’ 
doubt, how well some of the poison would go with that 
water with a man who had been soaked in a leaky camp 
and had been wading deep fords im the river, he saw a 
deer in the water below him. It came up the stream until 
it was in a stone’s throw of the place he sat. Presently a 
fine black and tan hound came to the river, and he tied 
it with a piece of string and brought it into camp. Neces- 
sity kmows nec Jaw, and the next day the two guns were 
put in the hands of the best shots, and the hound was 
sent to the woods. Hardly a quarter of an hour had 
passed until a deer was jumped, and it led the hound on 
a far cry to some unknown region, and we have never 
seen the hound since. 

That afternoon, when we held our pow-wow under 
the dry corner of our wretched habitation, one of the 
circle said: “We've always blamed the Tugs for killing 
people’s sheep in the woods; suppose a sheep came along 
this camp to-day, what would we do to it?” 

“Not a thing!” said one feelingly. 

“T’d tell that sheep to get away if it could,” said an- 
other. 

“We would do like that old Tug preacher that struck 
the judge’s camp on Cherry,” said another. “One fall 
when a lot of them were camped up there an old Tug 
came into camp and asked if he might stay. The next 
day was Sunday, and some of them took their guns for a 
scout through the woods. The Tug said he was a 
preacher, and that he did not hunt on the Sabbath, and 
commenced to read the Bible. He was left to keep camp, 
and when the men got back he had a fine deer hanging 
up. He said: ‘I seed that buck go hopping by over 
yander, and it popped into my head that “Where the 
word of the Lord was not preached, there was no Sab- 
bath,” and I let him have it.’” 

“I guess we would compromise with our conscience and 
may be we would pay for the sheep afterward. What do 
you say, Tommy?” 

“I would like to have a soupcon,” replied the: English- 
man, who was bearing his trials with true British pluck, 
but was taking interest in but one thing. 

We got enough of that camp. Sleeping in water under 
wet blanket<; “eating soggy biscuits and maple syrup; la- 
menting our fate that we were spending valuable time and 
not getting any fish; teasing Tommy and reviling the old 
frying pan that served up the rancid bacon. Finally Joe 
was sent for the horses, and that day he was gone our 
misery culminated.« “Every man for himself was the 
rule, and with visions of good things to eat we set about 
to find our dinner. .Two went hunting. M. came in soon 
with a little red squirrel, fairy-diddles they are called 
here.’ He deliberately sat down and cooked 'and ate it be- 
fore our eyes. I was ravenous. Having failed in hunt- 
ing. I was fortunate enough to see a flock of cherry birds 
—they are about as big as robins—and I killed two. I 
hung. them on a string and cooked them, and with them 
as a relish I ate lots of bread. and never had a better meal 
in my life. I remarked politely to the unfed: “I am 
sorry you are not hungry. -I would so like you to try 
some of the pheasant.” S. and B. caught two fish apiece, 
and they prepared and ate them in the same starving, self- 
ish and solitary manner. Tommy alone was left. His 
‘egy had recovered. and he had failed hoth in hunting and 
fishing. He.concluded to tackle the bagon. Cutting off 
some slices, he held them over a roading fire. The meat 


took fire and burned up. He tried it again, and the same 
thing happened. He dashed some water in the frying pan 
_ ate the charred remnants unwisely and became very 
sick. 

That evening I tried fishing, and found a place where 
the fish were biting, and caught sixteen fine trout before 
my bait gave out. That gave us a good supper. 

The horses were there, all in good condition, except Old 
Dobbin. He came in looking like the ghost of his former 
self. Three shoes were gone, and he could only hobble 
painfully along. His back was in frightful condition. 
There was but one thing for Tommy to do, and that was 
to walk out. The rain was pouring down when we 
started. In the procession I was riding next to Dobbin. 
In a bog we were wading through, I distinctly saw him 
reach out a front leg like a racer, and planting his foot 
on Tommy’s hip, bear him down into the mud, where he 
lay helpless for a moment or two. I will always believe 
that the horse did it on purpose. Anyway, Tommy rode 
him home. That cold rain fell steadily all day. My horse 
strained a tendon when I was eight miles from home. The 
gang rode on and left me, each too miserable to care what 
became of any one else. I was within a half-mile of a 
house then, and the farmer gave me a good dinner and 
promised to take care of my horse, which I prized highly. 
I walked home. We will draw a veil over the scene when 
Tommy returned Dobbin, the pride of the farm. 

When we all met again, we found that we were still 
friends, though in the hardships hard words had passed. 
It is not hard to be a neighbor unto a man when you are 
warm, dry and well fed. Getting lost in the woods and 
being hungry, wet and cold tries men’s souls. 

Our poor friend, generous to a fault, and a fine speci- 
men of the typical John Bull, and who thought nothing 
of going to the uttermost ends of the earth, always on the 
out trail, “breaking the way for the rest,” has gone: to 
his reward. May he find the long trail free from the dis- 
comforts he experienced in this life! 

ANDREW PRICE. 

Maxuinton, W. Va. 


Fish Pirates and Fire-Bugs. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Jan. 19.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Inclosed is a report from Sodus Point, printed in the 
Herald of this morning: 

“Sodus, Jan. 18—The law-abiding people of Sodus 
Point are being stirred up on account of the depreda- 
tions of fish pirates, who seek to revenge themselves upon 
people who have lent aid to the officers of the law. 

“One day last weck Game Protector George Carver, 
of Lyons, went to Sodus Bay to seize any nets which 
might be there. As was his custom, he stopped over 
night with William Bennett, a boat builder, who has 
several boats to let. He had not been on the scene 
of operations long before he captured a large net belong- 
ing to local fishermen. He burned the net according 
to law and left for Lyons. 

“About 2 o’clock Sunday morning it was discovered 
that Mr. Bennett’s cottage, which he built last season, 
was in flames. All efforts to extinguish them were in 
vain, and the building was burned to the ground in a 
short time. The loss was a heavy one to Mr. Bennett, 
as the building was valued at at least $1,000, with but 
$600 insurance. The contents of the building were all 
lost, including twenty-seven rowboats, three sailboats, 
two naphtha launches, and a $60 net. 

“Mr. Carver is in the habit of leaving his horse at Mr. 
Bennett’s when making his raids on the illegal fishermen, 
and their hatred of Bennett has arisen from the fact that 
he was assisting the game protector to discover the 
whereabouts of the nets. About a year ago letters were 
sent to Mr. Bennett by unknown persons, threatening 
him with violence if he harbored Carver again. On ac- 
count of the publicity Mr. Carver makes it a point never 
to stop at a hotel, and as Mr. Bennett ran a sort of livery 
stable in connection with his boat house, he naturally 
made that his headquarters. 

“Mr. Bennett paid no attention to the threatening com- 
munications, and before long two of his boats were 
stolen and destroyed. A reward was offered for the re- 
turn of the boats or for information which would lead 
to the discovery of any one connected with the affair, 
but not a trace could be found of either boat or the 
thieves. 

“Shortly after this Mr. Carver came to the bay and 
another man kept his horse while he made his sally. 
This man was also threatened. Mr. Carver’s tools were 
all destroyed, the tail was cut off his horse, his harness 
was cut into strips and his wagon snfashed into pieces. 
He was threatened with death, but being a brave man 
made none the less effort to stop the illegal fishing. 

“Last week the illegal fishermen showed consum- 
mate nerve by re-capturing a net which the game protec- 
tor had seized. Mr. Carver went on the ice near Resort. 
at the head. of the bay, and found a valuable net in the 
water under the ice. He chopped a hole in the ice, 
secured the net, took it to shore with him for the purpose 
of burning it. 

“He left the net lying on the shore while he went 
for some kindling wood, with which to start a fire to 
burn the net, and while he was thus occupied the fish- 
erman who owned the net came skating up the bay and 
took it away with him. On Mr. Carver’s return the 
net was missing. Having no skates, he could not make 
chase. 

This shows what kind of men the game protector has 
to deal with; and still: we allow licensed nets, and have 
the State stock the waters for their benefit. The Com- 
missioners should offer a large enough reward for the 
conviction of these incendiaries, so that we may get 
them. There is too much of this work done by the fish 
pirates. ANGLER. 
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Sea Trout. 


“Who hath seen the beaver busied? Who hath watched the black- 
tail mating? 

Who hath lain alone to hear the wild goose cry? 

: Who hath worked the chosen water where the ouananiche is 
waiting? 

Or the sea trout’s jumping crazy for the fly?” 

—Rudyard Kipling. 

OF all the trails laid for the travels of the wayward 
“feet of the young men” some years ago, mine led me 
through the camps of “proved desire and known deiight,” 
to the head of an inland estuary, where a lazy stream after 
weeks of pleasant dawdling through wild and romantic 
scenery at last finds rest in a calm salt-water basin, far 
inland from the Atlantic’s turbulent waters, and in a 
spot exactly similar to that-of which Kipling must have 
been dreaming when he safg of “the sea trout jumping 
crazy for the fly.” 

We were a goodly and pleasant compary, comprising 
the Judge and members of the Bar, who had been holding 
the Supreme Court on Circuit in the many scattered towns 
built in the deep bays and fiords in southern and western 
Newfoundland. We had held court in several harbors 
and dispensed justice to the straggling populations, who, 
from the nature of their avocations, could neither afford 
the time nor the money to seek justice in the capital; and 
for days we had drowsed during the heat, in the small 
stuffy court houses, listening to and adjusting the various 
cases of fishery disputes and trespasses—the offending 
against the laws being confined to such minor offenses 
among these peace loving people. 


But “‘it fell upon a day” that we were clear of all court 


work and were in the neighborhood of “the chosen 
waters” for salmon, grilse and sea trout, and as we had 
some hours to spare, it took very little persuasion to de- 
cide his Lerd:zhip, the presiding Judge of the Circuit, who 
was a keen angler himself, to give the members of the 
Bar a few hours fishing. Accordingly we started for 
Miller’s Passage in Old Man's Bay, and had a pleasant 
run. Our clipper steam yacht Thecla was well adapted for 
a pleasure cruise of this kind.. The boys all idled around 
smoking and chatting, or listening and laughing to the 
pleasant anecdotes of two of the best raconteurs, whose 
equals it would be hard to find—one a witty and cultured 
Irishman, “a descendant of Irish kings,” and the other a 
leading Queen’s counsel, who had traveled some, and had 
laid up and digested choice morceaux where’er he had 
sojourned, and now brought them forth from the crucible 
enriched with touches of genuine humor, and regaled the 
lounging listeners, who repaid his efforts with loud and 
spontaneous bursts of laughter. Even the crew on deck 
involuntarily drew “near and added their quota to swell 
the merry chorus. 

The water was as calm as oil; the scenery was grand 
and changing, and to crown all, a gentle sou’west wind 
was sighing, but not with sufficient labor to ripple the 
clymbering water of the bay. Before we had time to 
realize that we were near our journey’s end, the yacht’s 
siren awoke the echoes of.the hills, putting to wing here a 
flock of black duck that took a direct flight far from the 
invaders, and there a company of white winged sea guiis, 
who sailed round and round in magnificent circles, utter- 
ing sharp querulous notes, as if interrogating the in- 
truders. In a very few minutes after the anchor had 
been dropped, all the anglers of the party had their “rods 
and reels and traces” all ready to enjoy the sport that 
many had enjoyed in anticipation in their dreams for many 
a day before: The cutter was-launched and manned, and 
all hands bundled in without the usual regard of prece- 
dence or seniority, and in a few moments we landed at 
the mouth of the river flowing into Old Man’s Bay. 
There was not room enough here for the whole party, so 
most of us started for a small lake on the river about a 
half a mile away. After a short tramp through the 
shrubbery, the long looked for. lakelet burst pleasantly on 
our view, nestling cosily at the base of a high hill, which 
was clothed to the very summit with its gorgeous garb 
of evergreens, flecked here and there with the flickering 
foliage of larch, birch, aspen and other deciduous trees 
arrayed in all their midsummer finery. Then “there was 
hurrying in hot haste” to joint the rods and bend the 
favorite flies. There were seven rods in the party; the 
“non-combatants” carried the baskets and landing nets, 
and stood by and cracked jokes at the anglers as they 
waded out in the shallow waters. The writer and a 
chum knew a trick worth two of trying around the mar- 
gin, and made a bee-line for the “likely spot” at the head 
of the lakelet, where the river mingles with its waters, and 
rests itself gently, before resuming—as it does a few hun- 
dred yards further on, with increased briskness—its last 
lap on its journey to the sea. With what eager haste I 
joined my rod, and bent my flies—a cast that had been pre- 
pared for many days before. How cautiously I waded out 
over the intervening shallows—how gently dropped the 
seductive flies just where the flowing ceases and the water 
darkens and deepens. And then! Ah, then for the sight 
and sound that a trve angler would encompass a half a 
hemisphere to experience—the mad rush of eager “sea 
trout jumping crazing for the fly’—the electric thrill of 
the successful “strike,” the music of the running reel, as 
with a rush and a whirr the ‘sportive beauties made the 
glittering baits their own. And then came the struggle 
between science and guile on the one part and strength 
and innocence on the other, with the usual result, in this 
world at least, the triumph of the wicked—except, of 
course, as always happens with the largest fish of the lot, 
whose main strength and stwpidity saved him for a while, 
as after an ingenious wrench, that cleared him from the 
hook, he “waggled” away with speed, his tail and fins 
showing unmistakable tokens of the utter contempt in 
which he held his seducer. I had hooked four, and after 
a few minutes landed three of them. They were gamy 
little fellows, but didn't weigh more than Ib. each. I 
threw several times and each time got a fish on every fly~— 
but not the fish I was after. ‘ 

In the meantime-my companion had gone a little further 
on and crossed the stream, just where it eddied in under 
the base of the hill, and where the large white water lilies 
lay in leafy luxuriance. On hearing a satisfied grunt from 
him, I raised my head, and a glance at his taut line and 
pliant rod making a complete segment of a circle told me 
more. plainly than any words that he had hold of one or 
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more of the brand we were after. A short struggle, and 
two beauties weighing about 2lbs. each lay, like pictures, 
in the grass at his feet. With his permission I cast into 
his preserve, and in less than a moment felt that my 
fondest dreams of fish were realized, and that I had hold 
of two or more “speckle tails that were well worth the ad- 
mission fee.” Then began the most interesting tussle I 
think I had ever enjoyed. They started for the middle of 
the lakelet with the vigor of unbroken colts. I had per- 
force to give them their wilful way—my only consolation 
the music of the running reel. Presently they “let up” 
a bit and my turn came to take a hand in the sport. How 
tenderly I checked them! With what firm though sensi- 
tive fingers I wound them in! How bravely they tightened 
the silken cord, and what beautiful curves the rod de- 
scribed, as with waning strength they gallantly disputed 
every inch. They are coming-—coming slowly, unwilling- 
ly, but surely. I have their noses over the water now, 
and they’re nearly mine. I am just conjecturing as to 
their probable weight when “whish,” with a last grand 
effort, off they start again, making a brilliant dash for 
freedom, taking nearly all the line from the reel in the 
gallant attempt. But alas, twas only an effort—an unsuc- 
cessful effort—and in a few moments more, with the aid 
of a landing™ net, I have landed the captives and feel 
proud of my conquest. They weigh a little over 2lbs. 
each, and make such a pretty picture as they lie at my 
feet in their mossy bed, that I make up my mind that 
even if I do not hook another fish, I am well satisfied with 
my evening’s work. The rest of the party had been getting 
small fish in abundance, but as they all had been specta- 
tors of the sport at the mouth of the stream, they all 
surely, but slowly, gravitated to the spot, shaking the 
small fry off their hooks as they waded along. Thefe 
were six or seven rods whipping the one small place; only 
a few yards in circumference, and of course we expected 
that the sport would soon be over. But no; notwithstand- 
ing the noise and bustle made by over anxious fishermen 
outraging every canon of the “meditative man’s art” the 
sport held for over an hour; and from scientific angling, I 
fear, I have to confess that it degenerated into indis- 
criminate slaughter. I am afraid we acted very much like 
“trout hogs,” but our pleas in defense were, that we had a 
ship’s crew to supply, that not a fish would be wasted, 
and that perhaps for the following twelve months they 
would not be again disturbed, except perhaps by poachers 
who might go there with nets and haul them as articles 
of commerce. As ’twas coming on dusk, we gathered our 
fish in baskets and on “gads” and made our way down to 
the beach where the boat was awaiting us. In a few mo- 
ments more we were aboard the yacht, handing over our 
trophies. to the steward, who welcomed this toothsome 
addition to his larder, and filled a large~ship’s pan with 
beautiful fish, the largest of which. by actual weight, 
tipped the scales at ‘1oz. over 4lbs. We all sat down with 
appetites -sharpened by the bracing air and evening’s ex- 
ercise, and over the dinner table each vied with his 
neighbor in detailing with great good humor the various 
events of the evening, and enjoyed the sport over and 
over again. And when the covers had been removed and 
the faithful “briar roots” produced, and the votaries of 
the goddess of Nicotine had burned incense in honor of 
their deity, the wearied anglers sought their couches, 
lulled by the soft evening breezes, and soothed to rest by 
the scarcely perceptible motion of the steamer, and en- 
joyed the deep restful sleep that comes ever to those “who 
work the chosen waters” 


“Where the sea trout’s jumping crazy-for the fly.” 


W. J. Carrow. 


St. Joun's, Newfoundland. 


Connecticut Fishing Interests. 


Commissioner A. C. Collins sends us the biennia) re- 
port of the Connecticut Commissioners of Fisheries and 
Game, from which we make the following excerpts: 

The hatcheries consist of two small buildings on leased 
ground, one for shad hatching at Shelton, and the other a 
makeshift at Windsor Locks, for hatching trout and sal- 
mon. Both hatcheries are not worth over $200! The 
State owns a building at the retaining ponds at Joshua- 
town, in the town of Lyme, not fitted up for hatching 
purposes. This is all the State owns in the way of State 
hatcheries. The secord duty is that of the introduction, 
propagation and distribution of such food fish and game 
as are adapted to the. waters and lands of the State. 

There being no appropriation available for the intro- 
duction or propagation of game, it is perhaps needless to 
say that we have been unable to do anything in this direc- 
tion. In our report of 1895-06 we said: “We suggest the 
wisdom of authorizing your Commissioners, when it can 
be done at a reasonable or nominal cost, to lease tracts of 
land as State game preserves. The main expense to the 
State would be that of posting said land and prosecuting 
poachers. There is no county, we are sure, where this 
could not be done, and unless the State means to take 
up on quite a large scale the propagation and introduc- 
tion of game, its extinction is merely a question of time.” 
With an ever increasing army of sportsmen, with no more 
territory than fifty years ago—that time will arrive much 
sooner than many expect. 

There being no. appropriation for the “enforcement of 
all laws relating to fish and game,” we found it a very 
difficult matter to police the State, without a dollar ap- 
propriated for such work. Through the “Special Protec- 
tors of Fish and Game,” appointed by this Board, we 
have enforced the laws relating to fish and game as well 
as possible under existing conditions. All known cases 
of infraction of the fish or gamie laws have been prose- 
cuted. 

During the last two years we have co-perated with the 
United States Commission of Fisheries and Fish in the 
propagation of lobsters, resulting in over 50,000,000 of 
young lobsters being planted in the waters of this State. 
The State of Connecticut is the only State in the Union 
that retains in ponds, young shad six or seven months. 
The young shad are then 3 to Sin, long before they are 
liberated. The beneficial results of this method of stock- 
ing have abundantly been shown in the large number of 
adult shad taken this year in the Connecticut and Farm- 
ington rivers. . ‘ 

n the tastznamed river shad fishing had been of no 
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account for years previous to 1895. In that year we 
placed nearly 500,coo shad fry in a pond: siiuatéd in Po- 
quonock, on the Farmington River. In October, 1895, 
we liberated from the pond the young shad in ‘the Farni- 
ington River. When given their liberty the shad were 3 
to sin. in length. Mark the result. - Thousands cf the 
finest adult shad were taken in that river during the past 
season, as was predicted by your Commission. As oné 
shad fisherman expressed it: “There were more shad 
this year than we knew what to do with.” This vear shad 
have been cheapér in the market than suckers. We find 
Connecticut people now boasting of the supericr quality 
of their shad, as compared with all others in the market. 
Unless the artificial propagation of the shad had been 
carried on in this State, we think there would be no shad 
worthy of mention in our rivers. In turning out millions 
of young shad 3 to Sin. in length, as the State is now do- 
ing, the adult fish do not command the fancy prices of a 
few years ago. The State is concerned as to the abun- 
dance, quatity and price of the products taken from the 
waters. 

When the conditions are impaired, when there is evt- 
dently a decrease in the food-fish supply, then it becomes 
incumbent upon the State to adopt prompt measures to 
arrest any decline. The rational method of dealing with 
the fisheries is to supplement as far as‘possible by arti- 
ficial propagation any deficiency in the natural reproduc- 
tion. We doubt not that the broad-minded, free-handed 
Connecticut. people will adequately support with their 
good will, and a reasonable appropriation, a thorough, 
well-considered and efficient p.an for future fish propa- 
gation. 

In providing such a plan, and in carrying it out to a 
successful termination, no agercy can be so adequate .n 
stocking our rivers, lakes and streams as fingerling fish. 
The late Col. Marshall McDonald, when United States 
Fish Commissioner, said: “‘My judgment is that 1,000 
yearling fish is the equivalent of 100,000 fry.” Fingerling 
trout ard shad planted in the fall are stronger, and a 
more active fish. They find an abundance of food hatched 
out for them. They have a better start in every way io 
fight their way, as they must certainly fight in the wid 
waters. In fact, the planting of shad or trout during the 
fry stage cf life is a waste cf money, effcrt and time. 
The late Thomas Andrews, of Guilford, England, one of 
the most successful fish breeders in Europe, said: ‘My 
experience has taught me that one vearling fish is worth 
a thousand fry for stocking purposes.” 

Advanced fishculturists in Europe are united in ac- 
knowledging the supericrity cf fingerling fish fer stock- 
ing waters successfully. Young fry are too-.risky. The 
growing demands for fingerling fish for stocking pur- 
poses, by those who can aprreciate the ircomrarable ben- 
efits derived, is very gratifying. There is no speculation 
in this method of planting fish. Tt is high time that the 
citizens of this State shcu'd understand clearly ard pre- 
cisely how this matter affects them. The stccking of 
waters with fish fry is clouded with tco many .uncertain- 
ties, as to be egregiously disappointing. So the true dif- 
ference, then, between the two methcds of stccking waters 
is this: First stocking with fingerlings means success, 
while stocking with fish fry a step backward, a precarious 
uncertainty, a happy-go-lucky system. 

Common prudence must therefore suggest that by stock- 
ing waters with fingerlirg shad, trout and. salmon will 
disperse any cloud of uncertairty, remove in the most ef- 
ficient manner the most cherished illusions at-ending the 
fry planting, and at one remorseless blow discontinue the 
planting of practica‘ly helpless minute fish fry. These 
“remarks may appear singularly blunt and bold, but by 
the present system of stocking the waters of the State 
there is no such word as failure. It should be remem- 
bered what fish propagation means to us as a State; the 
cheap, healthful and abundant fcod fcr all classes of its 
people; the livelihood for the hardy fisherman; the indus- 
trial prosperity of many sections of our State; mental re- 
laxation for the toiling masses cf our cities and towns in 
all the busy pursuits of our intense and intensifying daily 
life: that these and many other objects of vast importance, 
socially, morally and financially, are involved in trying to 
preserve and maintain for the enjoyment of the present 
and future such food fish as are adapted to our waters. 
Fish propagation and protection means much to the peo- 
ple of this State. The opponents of fishculture find it 
always easier to criticise than to create. With requisite 
means and appliances, the successful breeding of shad, 
salmon and trout, the waters of this State can be stocked 
as never before since the Revolution. Sometimes it has 
been charged by those who have not given the subject 
careful consideration, that this Commission is-largely en- 
gaged in propagating game fishes for the few at the ex- 
pense of many. An examination of the tables herewith 
submitted in this report will prove the absurdity of the 
charge referred to. It should be taken into consideration 
that the so-called game fishes are the highest order of 
fishes, and that the love of angling is on the increase. 
The people from the farm, shop, store, factory, pulpit, 
studio, counting-room and court find a healthy relaxation 
from their cares in angling. The commercial fisherman 
and angler both have their right, which we are bound to 
respect. The whole people must be considered in the 
matter of propagating and planting fish in the waters of 
the State. Too often we hear the misleading s‘atement: 
“Let nature take is course and we will have more fish.” 

Agriculture is not the development of such immeasura- 
ble antiquity but what the tiller of the soil knows that 
to reap he must sow. Whenever human knowledge is 
broadened by investigation and careful consideration, 
much good results. A given area of land compared with 
the same area of water for food producing power, the ar- 
gument is in favor of water. The soil is tilled. it is pre- 
pared for seed, it is watched conetantly until the crop 1s 
garnered, it is marketed, all at the cost of effort and 
means. As to the waters from which fish are taken, the 
seed is sown and it grows to maturity under natural con- 
ditions and practically at no cost. We have men in this 
State who urge that it is useless to hatch shad to be 
caught beyond abserptive capacity cf the markets, but 
it should be understocd that with the perfect refrigerating 
appliances and improved facilities cf transport cf the 
resent day, there need be no fear but what the shad 

hermen may reap their harvest and the toiling masses 
be able :0 buy shad at most reasonable prices. Our fruits 
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and vegetables, under judicious and enlightened culture, 
have undergone astonishing improvements during the past 
fifty years, and the promise of the future is-far greater 
than in the past. Having moulded animal and vegetable 
forms to nearly our taste, the same can be done with our 
fishes. The great advantage in propagating fish is that 
their eggs are isolated from their enemies until they are 
born fish. The fact of the matter is, when an egg is de- 
posited on a natural spawning bed that egg is absolutely 
helpless—it is unprotected. The storms come and stir up 
dirt, leaves and other debris from the bottom, and a large 
proportion of the eggs are covered, which means death 
to the embryo. In addition to that, if there is a choice 
morsel for any fish, it is the eggs of its own or the eggs 
of some other variety of fish. By artificial propagation 
the eggs are free from their enemies and a greater per- 
centage is saved by artificial means. 

We will briefly describe the shad retaining ponds, as it 
may ‘interest many readers remote from the State’s shad 
preserve. - These ponds are situated in Joshuatown, in 
the town of Lyme. There are four ponds in a chain, of 
about twenty acres, fed by a cold mountain stream, 
which has its source many miles back in East Haddam. 
The ponds are within one mile of the Connecticut River. 
No better place could have been selected. In 1897 we car- 
ried over 6,000,000 of shad fry into the ponds, from May 
until Oct. 20, that year, when they were liberated fish 
from 3 to Sin. in length. In 18098 we carried 9,600,000 
shad fry, from May to Oct. 20. We adopted the plan of 
feeding the young’ shad this year, and fed many barrels of 
pulverized crackers to them, with good results. The 
drawing off of these ponds is easily done, as the sides of 
the ponds slope toward the center,and the process is made 
very easy,and as their dripping banks slowly come in view 
it is intensely interesting to see countless numbers of 
young shad pass out in silvery masses on their migratory 
journey of life. 

That hundreds of thousands of these shad turned out 
of the retaining ponds will return to our waters in three 
and four years is beyond dispute. It is just as sure as the 
planting of corn; if the conditions are right the corn can 
be plucked in a certain time. It has been thoroughly 
demonstrated on the Pacific Coast that rivers that had 
never before contained a shad, after having been stocked, 
in three years the shad returned, and have yearly ever 
since their first appearance. 

We maintain that the grand old State of Connecticut, 
with its lofty hills, with its beautiful valleys, with its pic- 
turesque mountains, with its sparkling lakes, with its 
health-giving breezes, needs but plenty of fish and game 
to make it still more attractive to summer and fall vis- 
itors of other States. These people spend their money 
freely, and for every pound of fish taken they will prob- 
ably leave $2, and for every game bird shot the same 
amount. 

When to these sources of revenue we add the yearly 
value of fish caught from our waters and served as food 
on the tables of the households within the State, the 
importance of our fish products are impressed upon the 
attention. 


Canadian Salmon Rivers. 


FOLLOWING are letters of suggestions relative to salmon 
rivers, recently-sent to the Canadian authorities: 

Sept. 8.—L. Z. Joncas, Esq., Superintendent, etc., Que- 
bec, Canada. Dear Sir: I greatly appreciate the friendly 
spirit in which you and the department have conducted 
our correspondence concerning the preservation of sal- 
mon, and feel that the point of view (in your report to 
the’ Commissioner, of 1897) from which you regard these 
matters of the protection of game and fish is a correét 
one, I venture to say that it is fortunate for the Province 
that at a critical period you should have been placed ia 
charge of these interests. 

One suggestion I desire to call to your attention. As 
to your estimated figures of $60,000 or $70,000 annual rev- 
enue under thorough protection from the salmon rivers. 
I do not mean that the figures which I am about to men- 
tion can be attained this year, or for five or six years, 
perhaps, but I venture to say that if you had said $300,- 
oco or $400,000 per annum you would not have overstated 
the true rental value of the salmon fisheries to the Prov 
ince, nor the figures to which they may readily be made 
to attain. The Scotch, English and Irish figures amply 
justify this conclusion. I do not, of course, refer merely 
to leasing the rivers to anglers, but to the leasing unde 
we l-cnforced rules as to the times and methods of taking 
fish and as to netting privileges. 

The great trouble has been that the latter have been 
granted and exercised recklessly, so that the supply has 
so diminished that no one can afford to pay large sums 
as rental for the taking of a few fish by angling. The 
Esquimaux, for instance, could again yield its 50,000 
salmon per annum, and continue to yield that number in- 
definitely, and the other rivers in like proportion if the 
nets were allowed to be set only one-half of the time. It 
would be no hardship to netters to be compelled to use 
nets which could be lifted to the tops of the stakes once 
in each week, and if the Province should adopt three days 
(preferably Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday) in each 
week, and let all the fish on the other days proceed up the 
rivers, the netters would find in a few years that on their 
three days a week they were taking two fish for every 
sh which they had formerly been able to take with 
nets set nominally six, actually seven, days a week, as 
they are at present. Also, those holding netting priv- 
ileges near the mouth of an unleased river should be re- 
quired to guard the pools and spawning beds-ir. the river, 
and this guardianship should not be permitted to be per- 


functcry, but should be an actual ard efficient. guardian-. 


ship. “Salmon, except that they ‘find. their. food in the 
water, scarcely differ in relation’ to the methods appro: 
priate to ‘larming” ‘them fror sheep or cattle. A far- 
mer who killed all his milch cows or all his bearing ewes 
in any one year would be regarded ‘as hating: lost. his 
mind, and that the holder of a permanent netting license 
near the mouth of a river should similarly conduct him- 
self as to salmon is only possible through the gross ig- 
norance that prevails in relation to the simplest matters 
concerning the natural history of the fish. 

There is, I think, no doubt in your mind but that there 
are to-day within the Province of Quebec 100 salmon 
rivers which are now wholly depleted, and which .could 
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be restored in five years at small expense, if the west- 
ward stream of salmon was allowed to reach them; nor 
is there reason to doubt but that failure along the coast 
further to the eastward to properly protect necessarily 
involves the destruction of the westward rivers. 

There are four distinct elements in the proper protec- 
tion of a river: 

1. The coasts from the mouth of the river eastward to 
the ocean must be protected. 

2. The river itself must be guarded. 

3. There should be no nets in the estuary itself. 

4. There should be regulation of the sale and purchase 
of salmon. 

The lack of any of these elements militates gravely 
against a given river's productive capacity. I remain, 
Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Cuas. STEWART Davison. 
Sept. 8.—Hon..S. N. Parent, Commissioner of Lands, 
Forests and Fisheries, Government Buildings, Quebec, 
Canada. Dear Sir: In pursuing investigations in rela- 
tion to your salmon rivers, { have been much struck by 
the absence of all statistics from your hatcheries. The re- 
ports of the Commissioner of Crown Lands for the 
Province of Quebec for the years ending June 30, 1804, 
1895 and 1896, and your report as Commissioner of 
Lands, Forests and Fisheries of the Province of Quebec 
for the year ending June 30, 1897, do not appear to con- 
tain either a list of what hatcheries are supported by the 
Province, nor any statement of the expense of conducting 
the various hatcheries, nor any details of the number of 
fry and parr raised at each hatchery or in the aggregate, 
nor what disposition was made of them. These are all 
matters of great interest, not alone to anglers, but also 
to those who have to deal with salmon commercially, 
and the absence of all information on the subject, with 
the consequent impossibility of deciding on the utility 
of the hatcheries, either at large or in any particular lo- 

cality, is naturally a source of regret. 

There are certain statistics as to hatcheries which could 
be readily furnished by those in charge, and which would 
be of great value. Indeed, it would appear almost essen- 
tial that every hatchery should furnish the department 
annually with an official return covering primarily the 
following points: 

1. The total number of fish taken by the hatchery’s 
nets during the entire season. 

2. The character, location and dimensions of the net. 

3. The dates on which the net was set. 

4. The number of fish taken on each date on which the 
net was set: 

5. The heaviest and lightest fish taken on each ‘day 
(hen and male respectively). 

6. The number, weight and sex of fish taken on each 
date from the net either dead or so injured that they were 
killed and sold. 

7. The same particulars as to those geturned alive to the 
water as being unnecessary for the hatchery’s purposes. 

8. The number and gross weight (with roe) of each 
hen fish retained. 

g. The net weight of each hen.fish (after spawning). 

10. The number of hen and male fish respectively which 
were on each date returned to the water after spawning 
and milting. 

11. The number of eggs taken on each date. 

12. The number of fry produced from them. 

13. The number of fry raised to the age of three months 
and one year respectively. 

14. The number of fry and parr respectively placed in 
different streams, with full, appropriate data in relation 
thereto (dates, localities, etc.). 

Such particulars as these should be supplied by every 
hatchery and could be made readily accessible to those 
interested by their publication in your annual reports. 
Supplied with these details, one could institute a series 
of comparisons with the figures attained at other hatcher- 
ies and also with the particular results attained at any 
given hatchery. Yours respectfully, 

(Signed) Cuas. STEWART DAVISON. 


Winter Fishing. 

ENGLIsH CENTRE, Pa., Jan. 20.—It is reported by eye- 
witnesses that the law-abiding citizens of English Centre 
and vicinity who are lovers of sport of one kind or an- 
other, since all game fish, except the common black 
sucker, is now protected by law, are having consider- 
able sport, and are securing some fish also. It is not 
an uncommon sight to see from ten to twenty men and 
boys on the ice at one time after suckers, which here in 
the pure spring water of our streams grow large and lose 
all that muddy taste for which they are noted in warmer 
river water, where there is mud in plenty. They are a 
palatable fish, leaving the bones cut of the question. 
The fishermen cut holes in the ice, and with hooks made 
out of 3-16in. wire jerk the unsuspecting fish out of the 
water on to the ice. The man who, when advertising 
his fishing gtounds here, said, “Some of the trout have 
spots on them as big as a silver dollar, they’re so large,” 
says of the sucker fishermén: “They are carrying these 
suckers from the creek by the arm load, these cold 
days. They just pile them up on their arms like stove- 
wood, and away they go with them.” NEMO. 








A Pickerel Party. 


Dr. Gro. MCALEER, of Worcester, sent out last week 
to the elect an unique card of invitation, which read: 
“To ye Anciente and Honourable Guild .f Fishermen of 


.ye. Town of Boston, on ye Massachusetts Bay: Ye fel- 
lowcrafte member, Dr. George McAleer, of ye Quinsiga- 
-mond Plantation, now called ye Hearte of ye Common- 


-wealthe,. sends Greetinge, and warns ye brotherhood to 


1899 to make ye day mertie fyshinge through the ice for 
ye Pickerel, - A ; ae ee ane 

“For ye disporte he will furnish all ye tilts and bait, 
but ye Brotherhood will bring emptie stummicks and 
chunks of fun to make divertisement in plentie. 

“Nota Bene.—To ye best storie goes ye biggest fyshe.” 


The Forest anp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest -by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Anno Domini 
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A Minnesota Ice Raid. 


Wasasha, Minn., Jan. 17—Editor Forest and Stream: 
During the winter season I occasionally drive over Lake 
Pepin. A few days ago, while driving across the lake, I 
counted about forty fishing shanties. Vestetday I had oc- 
casion to go over again, and as I drove onto the lake no 
fish shanties were to be seen, and I could not imagine 
what had become of them. It was soon explained to me by 
two fishermen, who were stumbling by the charred re- 
mains of one of the shanties. The redoubtable Sam Ful- 
lerton, Minnesota’s famous game warden, had been mak- 
ing a raid, and as these fellows said, “cleaned ’em out.” 
He swooped down on the whole outfit and began to burn 
the shanties, burning and destroying a large number, also 
many nets, which he hauled up from under the ice. No 
such raid had ever been made on Lake Pepin before. The 
fishermen were paralyzed, and made no resistance at all; 
but there was a fisherwoman in one of the shanties who 
did. She defied Sam to touch her or the shanty, and 
she wouldn’t budge; said she was a poor woman and de- 
pended on the fish she caught for a living. Sam said he 
was not after fisherwomen, and did not molest her; but 
she moved her shanty off the lake a short time after. 

Mr. Fullerton was very careful to remove all property 
out of the houses, or to have it removed, even to the 
stove wood, before destroying them ; and acted as I under- 
stood very gentlemanly to all; but the fishermen swear 
vengeance, and I am told will have Mr. Fullerton ar- 
rested. This, I am told, he expects them to do. But net- 
ting and spearing fish in Lake Pepin has ceased for a 
time at least. WaAPAHASA. 


Auger Boring through Ice. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been experimenting lately in boring through 
the ice with an 1% auger. I succeeded after a little 
in boring through where the ice was I2in. No doubt 
there is something more to be learned about the modus 
operandi than my experience has taught me. If this 
interests any others I will be glad to tell what I know 
from experience, and hope others will tell us the proper 
way to file an ordinary auger bit to make it chip the 
fastest. 

A Lake George man told me the fishermen there bored 
through the ice and fished through the holes. He gave 
me a few pointers, which enabled me to go through the 
1ft. of ice here. 

A returned Yukon man. was telling me of a miner 
in that country who got water by boring by hand with 
an auger. His plan was this: To cut a “cup” or small 
reservoir in the ice as deep as was convenient to go, and 
then bore the rest of the distance to the water,. which 
would boil up and completely fill the reservoir. This 
would freeze over every night, but by cutting away what 
had frozen last the water continued to come up through 
the hole (of course only enough to fill the hole) as it 
was bailed cut for ure. 

Of course an ordinary auger bit rot filed for the pur- 
pose will not bore. 

I hope to hear from others about their methods, and 
to learn whether cr not it is practiccd to *~v extent in 
fishing. HEATHCOTE. 





Game and Fish Protection. 


ieee 


New York Legislature. 


Special correspondence of Forest and Stream 


Acsany, N. Y., Jan. 23.—The following measures have 
been introduced to the New York Legislature to amend 
the game law: 


In the Senate. 


No. 4, by Mr. Coggeshall.—A bill authorizing the 
Commissioners to erect a fish hatching establishment on 
the Beaver Brook, in the town of Trenton, Oneida 
county; appropriation of $6,000. 

No. 47, by Mr. Chahoon.—To amend the deer law so 
as to change the present season, Aug. 15-Nov. 15, to Sept. 
20-Oct. 20, and providing that deer shall not be killed at 
any time when in the water; limiting the number of deer 
taken by one person to two in a season. Season for pos- 
session ard sale of venison, Sept. 20 to Oct. 31; venison 
not to be sold at any time within this State, unless proved 
by the seller that it was killed outside of the State. 
Hounding permitted from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20. Trans- 
portation of deer limited to one carcass (instead of two) 
accompanied by owner. 

No. 53, by Mr. Humphrey.—Providing a close season 
for the counties of Allegheny, Livingston and Wyoming 
on hares and rabbits from Dec. 15 to Sept. 1, and forbid- 
ding the use of ferrets. 

No. 92, by Mr. Chahoon.—To correct the blunder in 
section 74, which now reads, “No person or persons 
shall kill more than thirty-six of the above-named birds,” 
namely, woodcock and ruffed grouse, to read, ‘‘No person 
shall kill more than thirty-six of each of the above- 
named birds.” Also amending section 76 so as-to forbid 
entirely the transportation of woodcock and ruffed grouse 
or quail, whether or not killed in the State. 

No. 106, by Mr. Coggeshall.—Amending section 74 so 
as to shorten the open season for woodcock and ruffed 
grouse to Nov. 15, making the season Sept. 1 to Nov. 15, 
and omitting the restriction of thirty-six birds to an in- 
dividual. Further amending section 75 so as to make 
‘the season for possession of woodcock and ruffed grouse 
Sept. 1 to Nov. 30, and providing that birds shall not be 
possessed or sold during the last fifteen days.of Novem- 
ber unless it can be proved by the possessor or seller that 
the birds were caught or killed within the lawful period 
for killing the same, “or from out of [sic] the State when 
not in violation of the laws of the State or the county 
from which they were brought.” 


In the Assembly. 


No. 44, by Mr. Mason.—Appropriating $6,000 for a 

hatche:y on Beaver Brook, in Ttenn, Oneida county. 
No. 73, by Mr. Gould.—To rereal the net bounty law. 
No. 110, by Mr, Pickett—To make the deer season 
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open.Oct. 1 and clese Oct. 31. 


One person to take one 
deer only in a season. Pessession allowed Oct. 1 to 
Oct. 31, but permitted until Nov. 5, if venison was law- 
fully killed. Forbids the killing of does at all times. Per- 
mits hounding during the month of October. 

No. 125, by Mr. Beede.—To make the open season on 
deer Sept. 20 to Oct. 20; no deer to be killed at any time 
when in the water. Adds the penalty of imprisonment in 
the ccunty jail for ten days as alternative of $100 fine, or 
both. Venison to be possessed from Sept. 20 to Oct. 31. 
Venison not to be sold at any time within the State unless 
it can be proved that the venison was killed out of the 
State. Hounding permitted from Sept. 20 to Oct. 20. 
Transpertation of venison limited to one deer, accom- 
panied by owner. 

No. 139, by Mr. Hallock.—Relates to Long Island 
only. To make close season for ruffed grouse and quail 
from Jan. 5 until the end of the close season, and posses- 
Forbids trapping during this period. Forbids possession 
from Jah. 5 until the end of the close season and posses- 
sion during the first five days of January forbidden unless 
it.is proved that the birds were killed within the open 
season on Long Island. 

No. 154, by Mr. Dutton.—To repeal the net bounty law. 


Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 


Feb. 8-11.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Bench show for the benefit of the 
Wisconsin training school for nurses. E. k Meisenheimer, Sec’y. 

Feb. 24.—New York.—Westminster Kennel Club’s twenty- 
third annual show. Jas. Mortimer, Sec’y and Supt. ; 

March 7-10.—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Butterfly Association’s bench 
show. Miss Grace H. Griswold, Sec’y. 

March 14-17.—St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis Kennel Club’s show. 

March 21-24.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s show. 

April 4-7.—Boston, Mass.—New England Kennel Club’s bench 
show. James Mortimer, Manager. 

Nov. 22-24——New York.—American Pet Dog Club’s show. S. 


C. Hodge, Supt. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


Feb. 6.—Madison, Ala.—Alabama Field Trial Club’s third annual 
trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


United States Trials. 


West Point, Miss.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
United States Field Trial Club held their trials at West 
Point, Miss., commencing Monday, Jan. 16. The atternd- 
ance of sportsmen was numerous; there were many from 
all over the United States. The Derby did not have as 
many starters as will reimburse the club for the money 
the club pays out in purses. The two stakes will be 
consolidated in the future in consequente. This year 
will see an end of setter and pointer Derbys. 


Pointer Derby. 


The pointer Derby, the first stake, had seven starters. 
First brace was Recreation and Maude S. The immense 
rainfall of last week and’ Sunday night made the fields a 

. sea of mud and water, so much so that the handlers all 
rode; they could not have handled and walked, as the 
mud and water were too great. There was only one bird 
seen when this brace was down. Recreation nosed about 
it until it was flushed. Maude S. tracked Recreation most 
of the time and gave tongue. 

Zepher and Ladd of Jingo were the second brace down. 
Jingo roaded*an outlying bird of a bevy, pressing it too 
close when it flushed, and the flushed bird caused the 
bevy to follow it. The dogs were sent after the flushed 
bevy, and each made some points on the single birds. 
Following single birds to second flight, each dog made 
two points. Jingo was drawing on a second bevy, which 
was near a road the horsemen were on; and they rode 
into and flushed before the dog had pointed. The birds 
going to bare cotton field and very boggy ‘were not fol- 
lowed. 

Sadie C. and Nana were the next brace. Nana made 
some points on single birds. Both dogs were very near 
to the bevy, which was seen to rise. Sadie lost her head 
and flushed and chased a bevy. Nana pointed one or two 
single birds Sadie failed to flush. Sadie had plenty of 
speed and hunted with judgment, but lost her head and 
flushed many birds she could have pointed. 

Rana had the bye, and ran alone. She pointed a bevy 
and made some points on single birds. She did no flush- 
ing. She has good speed and range, and used her nose. 

Four dogs were carried into second series. Ladd of 
Jingo ran with Nana. The contest between these dogs 
was close. They did some good point work. Jingo had 
some advantage in hunting out his ground with most 
judgment, both had fair speed and range. Zepher and 
Rana was the second brace in second series. Rana did the 
most point work, pointing three bevies to Zepher’s one. 
Zepher was the fastest at first, but her speed died away 
as the heat progressed. 

Rana was first, Ladd of Jingo second, Nana third. The 
pointers competing were an average lot. 


The Setter Derby. 


The setter Derby had nine starters, and was com- 
menced on Tuesday morning. The fog was so dense the 
dogs had to be held until 11 o'clock before the fog lifted 
so the dogs could be seen. Nightingale and Lady Rachel 
were the first brace. Nightingale made a point on bevy 
and had moderate range and speed. Rachel could not be 
seen often; she ranged at will, and failed to work the 
only birds she was seen near. She is very fast, the fastest 
in the: stake, and: when brought under control will make 


a ee og. : 
oderick Dhu and Colonel R. were the next brace. 
Colonel pointed a bevy, Dhu backing. Out on the single 
birds each scored a couple of points. -The Colonel pointed 
saan bevy that was not followed; both fast and ranged 
well. 
Lena B. and Royster was the next brace. Royster 
inted a bevy that had been feeding in the corn near 
y. The flushed bevy was followed and several points 
made by Royster on the single birds, Lena B. scoring 
some also, 
_- Count Danstone and Pink Boy were the next brace. 
Danstone roaded quite a lot in the woods. So did Pink, 
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but no birds were raised. In the woods Danstone pointed 
a bevy. Pink roaded quite a lot, but did not locate any 
birds. Both dogs roaded by a bevy on hillside; they 
ought to have pointed. the handlers walking them up. 
Prime Minister had the bye; he pointed a bevy and 
one or two single birds and made a good heat. 
Second Round. 


Seven dogs were carried to second series. Four would 
have been enough on work done. Colonel R. and Royster 
were the first brace in second series. Colonel pointed a 
bevy; one of the flushed bevy Royster pointed. Colonel 
pointed and chased a rabbit. In a pasture Colonel pointed 
a bevy and made four points on the flushed bevy. Royster 
in same pasture pointed a bevy and some single birds. 

Pink Boy, the bye dog, pulled himself together and 
made a splendid race, finding six bevies, and doing work 
on single birds when they gave him a chance. 

Pink Boy and Colonel R. ran together in third series, 
Colonel having the advantage in speed and range. 

The judges announced Colonel R. first. He is a very 
promising puppy, speedy, good range, and handled his 
birds with care, and is liable to train on. 

Count Danstone, second, is a fast, quick dog; he runs 
with his head too low at times; he is quick in his de- 
cisions. 

Pink Boy, winner of third, is a large, handsome dog, 
good enough in appearance to meet -competition on the 
bench; is a trifle lazy in his going. In his first heats he 
drew a great deal; in the last he located promptly. 


Absolute Heat. 


The: setter Absolute was run off between Colonel R. 
and Nana on Thursday morning. Colonel lost his head 
and flushed two bevies he ought to have pointed. Nana 
cut loose and made a great race, outpointing the setter 
and winning with something to spare. She ran a decided 
improvement over any heat she ran in the Derby. The 
ground was better and the day was better in every way 
for high class work. Birds were plentiful enough for all 
purposes. 


All-Age Stake. 


The All-Age Stake had eighteen starters. The first 
brace down was Don and Young Jingo. Don bolted and 
could not be found for quite a while. The next brace 
completed their heat when Don and Jingo resumed theirs. 
Jingo pointed a bevy. On the flushed bevy each scored a 
point. Don roading a single bird until it flushed. Jingo 
pointed another bevy. In speed both were good; but 
Don showed too much range, getting away and could 
not be found. 

Joe Cummins and Rowland were the second on the 
card to'run. They both started out to find birds, and 
they did this so rapidly the spectators could not note all of 
the points as fast as the dogs made them. They scored 
three bevies each and any number of single birds, with 
no errors except that Rowland did not back on one oc- 
casion. This brace set a high standard for the guidance 
of the judges in passing on the ‘other dogs that ran. 

Turnous and Pearl R. ran a fine heat on the part of 
Peat] R. She did all the point work, finding four bevies. 
She is stylish in her work and snappy on her game, with 
good speed. 

Lena Belle and Sport McAllister concluded the run- 
ning for the day. Each pointed two bevies; it being very 
“late, and as the bevies flew back, they were not followed 
for work on single birds. In speed they were equal, in 
range Sport had some advantage. 

Belle of Hardbargain and Dave Earl were the first 
brace Thursday. Both started out well and ranged wide 


and fast; both pointed larks; each pointed a bevy. Dave 
made an excusable flush. : 
Gold King and Uncle B. were next brace. Uncle 


ranged so wide he was out of sight often. He did no 
work on birds. Gold King pointed a couple of bevies and 
a single bird. He has only fair speed and range. Uncle 
B. was fast, but did not put his speed to use in finding 
game. 

Enoch Arden and Pickle ran a heat together. Enoch 
failed to do any point work, though he ranged out of 
sight often. Pickle pointed a couple of bevies and two 
single birds. Pickle has fair speed and range, and worked 
her game well. 

Peconic and Hal Pointer were the next brace. Peconic 
found four bevies and pointed some single birds. Hal 
did not find any bevies, but pointed four single birds; he 
had fair speed and range, and handled game well. 

Dot’s Roy and Pin Money were the last brace of the 
day. Dot’s Roy pointed two bevies and made quite a 
score on single birds, more than any dog that ran to- 
day. He ran a great heat, committing no faults. Pin 
Meney was lost on two occasions; and she was -found 
pointing a bevy; another time she was found by some 
one; her range was too wide, and she did not hunt to 
the gun; was behind her handler at times. She did not 
improve the opportunities to point she had on single 
birds in this heat, Dot outpointing her. 


: Second Round. 


The following dogs were carried into second series: 

Joe Cummins with Dot’s Roy. 

Roland with Pin Money. 

Don with Lena B. 

Pearl R. with Pickle. 

Joe Cummins and Dot’s Roy were the first brace down 
Friday. Joe started out by flushing a bird of a bevy, the 
bevy following the flushed bird soon after. He pointed a 
bevy in corn that flew to sedge; on the flushed bevy each 
dog scored three or four points.. Roy pointed a bevy 
that flew with the one just worked on, and lit on a hill- 
side, The dogs had a hot time pointing the single birds of 
the two bevies. Dot is a glutton when it comes to working 
on game, and does not get enough easily. It was “point 
judges” in such rapid succession the judges had to think 
fast. It was grandstand play and in full view of the spec- 
tators. Joe wavered, then he commenced to back Dot 
too much. Dot then ran up a score, in connection with 
his splendid score of yesterday, no dog equaled in the 
stake. 

Roland and Pin Money were second brace in the sec- 
ond series. Roland ran a splendid heat with Joe Cum- 
mins the first series. He was off to-day and could do 
no point work. Pin Money made a better race than 
yesterday; though often hunted in dense woods, she was 
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not lost, as yesterday. She did all the point work but one 
point by Roland, pointing bevies and a few single birds. 

Don and Lena. B. were next brace. Don seemed to 
think a straightaway run down the road a half mile to a 
creek in a cotton field was the first thing to do. When he 
was finally gotten back he flushed the birds he came to, 
two bevies. Lena pointed three bevies. Don had worlds 
of speed and range, but in this heat he put them to no 
use. Lena has good range and fair speed. 

Pearl R. and Pickle went down after lunch on grounds 
that had afforded ample birds the two previous days. 
This was the third consecutive day they had been chased, 
and they had gone on a visit elsewhere, and were not 
found. Pearl found only two bevies and pointed one sin- 
gle bird. Pickle made no points. Each had fair speed 
and range. 


Final. 


Jingo and Sport McAllister were the last brace that 
ran. Like the preceding brace, the grounds they ran over 
had been used too often and the birds were not found. 
Sport pointed one bevy and Jingo another. Both had 
all the speed and range needed, and hunted out the 
ground well. Still a few men walking walked up to two 
bevies the dogs did not find. 

Dot’s Roy, who won first, belongs to the Avant Thayer 
and Duryea Kennel, of Hickory Valley, Tenn. He is a 
small English setter of good speed and range, with fine 
judgment, finding more bevies than any dogs he ran with; 
also outpointed them on single birds; is quick on his 
birds and makes few mistakes. 

Joe Cummins belongs to W. W. Titus, of West Point, 
Miss. He is a medium-sized dog, puts more vim in his 
work than any dog that ran, is quick on his game, splen- 
did speed, and ranges well and hunts to the gun. 

Pin Money belongs to Edward Dexter, of Boston, 
Mass. She is a small English setter, has more speed-and 
range than any dog in the stake—too much range at 


times. She ranges too much at will and not enough to 
the gun. Is as fast when she quits as when she starts 
out. 


The club held an election and elected the following offi- 
cers for the year: H. B. Duryea, of New York, Presi- 
dent; Norvin T. Harris, of Louisville, and Edward Dex- 
ter, of Boston, Mass., Vice-Presidents; W. B. Stafford, 
of Trenton, Tenn., Secretary and Treasurer. The club 
will have setter and pointer Derbys, as usual, but the 
stakes will not be so large as has been, all stakes being 
reduced $100, making the stakes $400 instead of $500,- as 
heretofore. West Point, Miss., will be the place the trials 
will be held. P. H. Bryson. 


Irish Setters at New York. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: The, 
Irish Setter Club of America offers these specials for the 
coming show of the Westminster Kennel Club: Five 
dollars each for best Irish setter dog and bitch in limit 
classes; $5 for second best of each; $5 for best Irish set- 
ter dog and bitch owned by lady member of the club; $5 
for second best; also $5 for best dog or bitch owned by 
member of the club. 

Mr. F. G. Goodridge offers $15 for best American bred 
Irish setter bitch belonging to a member of the club. 

These specials are open only to members whose dues 
for 1899 are paid by or before the close of entries, viz., 
Feb. 6, 1899. Applications for membership should be 
made as soon as possible to Geo. N. Thomson, Sec’y- 
Treas., 938 Prospect avenue, New York city. 


Grap- Shooting. 











Fixtures, 
Jan. 25.—Singac, N: J.—Twenty-five live-bird handicap, $10 en- 
trance, birds extra. Arthur Bunn, Manager. 


Jan. 28.—Brooklyn, L. I.—Brooklyn Gun Club’s monthly shoot 
at targets. John Wright, Manager. 

Feb. 1.—-Berry’s Creek, N. J.--Bergen County Handicap, first 
contest, on Dunkerly’s grounds. 

Feb. 4.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Tournament of the Lyndhurst Shoot- 
ing Association. Main event, Money vs. Morfey, for the E. C 
cup and championship of New Jersey. T. W. Morfey, Sec 

Feb. 13.—Pawling, N. Y.—Tournament of the Pawling 
Gun Club; targets. Geo. S. Williams, Sec’y. 

Feb. 8.—North Paterson, N. J.—Bergan County Handicap, sec- 
ond contest. on Lee’s grounds, Middlesex Park. 

Feb. 15.—Bergen County Handicap., third contest, 15 live birds, 
open to all, $10 entrance, birds included, at Helfrich’s Hackensack 
Bridge grounds. 

Feb. 22.—Rochester, N. Y.—Live-bird and target shoot of the 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club. 

Feb. 22.—Lebanon, Pa.—Keystone Gun Club, of Lebanon, Pa., 
all-day live-bird and target tournament; open to all. A. E. Smith, 
Captain. 

. Feb. 22.—Altoona, Pa.—Target tournament of the Altoona Rod 
and Gun Club. G. G. Zeth, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—New Haven, Conn.—New Haven Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment; $20 added money. i B. Savage, Sec’y. 

Feb. 22.—Worcester, Mass.—Tournament of the 
Sportsmen’s Club; targets. A. W. Walls, Sec’y. 

eb. —.—Lyndhurst, N. J.—Live-bird tournament of the Brook- 
lyn Gun Club. John Wright, Manager. 

March 1.—White Plains, N. Y.—Fifteen live-bird handicap, $10 
entrance, birds included. E. Horton, Manager, White Plains. 

April 4-5.—Chambersburg, Pa.—Chambersbur; 
live-bird and target tournament; open to all. 

April 68.—Utica, N. 
D. Fulford, Manager. 

April 11-13.—Elkwood Park, Long Branch, N. J.—The Inter- 
state Association’s seventh annual Grand American Handicap 
tournament. : 

April 18-20.—Lincoln, Neb.—The Lincoln Gun Club’s second 
annual interstate tournament; targets and live birds; $500 added. 
Geo. L. Carter, Sec’y. 

April 18-21.—Baltimore, Md.—Prospect_ Park Shooting Associa- 
tion’s tournament; $500 added. Stanley Baker, Sec’y. 

April 25-28.—Baltimore, Md.—Tournament of Baltimore Shooting 
Association; targets and live birds; money added. Geo. L. Har- 
rison, Sec’y. : F a; 9 

May 16-19.—Erie, Pa.—Ninth annua] tourfiament of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Reed Hurst Gun Club. Frank W. Bacon, Sec’y, 

May 16-20.—St. Louis, Mo.—Tournament of the Missouri State 
Fish and Game Protective Association. H. B. Collins. Sec’y. 


Rod and 


Worcester 


Gun Club’s spring 
. J. M. Runk, Captain. 
Y.—Fulford’s handicap at live birds. E. 


May 24-25,—Gréenwood, S. C.—Annual live-bird tournament of 
the Greenwood Gun Club; 2%-bird Southern Handicap. 
McCants. Sec’y. 


June 7-9.—Columbus, ©.—Tournament of the Ohio Trap-Shoot- 
ers’ League, under the auspices of the Sherman Rod and Gun 
Club. 1. C. Porterfield, Sec’y, 0. T. S. L. 

June 7.—Buffalo, N. Y.—New_York State shoot, under auspices 
of the Buffalo Audubon Gun Club. as, Bamberg, Sec’y. 

une 14-16.—Cleveland, O.—Cleveland Target Co.’s tournament. 

une 20-22.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Third annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, under the 
auspices of the Wheeling Gun Club, Wheeling, W. Va. John B. 
Garden, Sec’y. : 
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DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Rochester Rod and Gun Club has issued the following card 
concerning its Washington’s Birthday shoot, on Feb. 22: The 
Rochester Rod and Gun Club proposes to hold a tournament at 
live birds and targets on Feb. 22. Live birds at 15 cents and 
targets at 1 cent each. Dead birds go to the shooters. It is pro- 
posed to make this the most interesting shooting event of the 
new year. Make no other engagement for that ay. Amateurs 
will be protected. Full programme of events will be mailed 
later. Club secretaries are requested to notify members. All 
sportsmen invited.” 

A silver cup, presented by Messrs. Helfrich, Lee and Dunkerly, 
will be the prize to be shot for in a 15 live-bird handicap, to 
be called the Bergen County Handicap, entrance $10, birds 
included. The winner at each shoot holds the cup, but the one 
winning it the most times becomes the owner. This handicap is 
open to all. The first shoot takes place at Berry’s Creek, N. J, 
Feb. 1, on Dunkerly’s grounds; the second on Feb. 8, on Lee’s 
grounds, Midd'esex Park, North Paterson, N. J., and the third 
takes p'ace on Feb. 15, at Helfrich’s Hackensack Bridge grounds. 


Messrs. Hartley & Graham have some souvenirs of the American 
and Spanish team contest in the shape of a limited number of 
Mauser rifles and cartridges captured in the memorable event at 
Santiago, Cuba. The rifles and carbines boxed are offered. by them 
at $7.50; Mauser cartridges, per box of fifteen, 75 cents. A 
certificate of genuineness, signed by Messrs. Hartley & Graham, 
will be given with each arm 

The amateur championship contest under the auspices of the 
Carteret Gun Club will take p'ace on Feb. 22 and 23. The condi- 
tions are 190 live birds, $100 entrance, 30yds. rise. It is open to 
members of the Carteret, Westminster Kennel Club, Country Club 
of Westchester, N. Y., Herron Hill Gun Club, Riverton Gun Club, 
Phi'ade!phia Gun Club and other high grade amateur gun clubs 
of the country. 

Mr. Jaci Fanning, after an absence of nearly two years, left 
for his home, in San Francisco, Cal., in the early part of this 
week. In that time he has made a host of friends, and built 
up a large business interest for his company Jack is one of 
the few men who shoots without a repertoire of excuses. He 
doesn’t need them. He will be in attendance at the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicep. 7 

We are informed by Mr. E. G. Horton that Mr. Edward Banks 
has consented to handicap the contestants of the Westchester 
tand‘cap, fixcd to take p'ace at White Plains, ee on March 
1. This will without doubt p'ease a'l entries, as Mr. Banks is 
very popu ar with all the shooters. Announcement as to trains, 
e*-, w! be made later. Mr. Horton’s address is Box 81, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y 

Mr. E. C. Meyer, president of the Rochester Rod and Gun 
Club, was in New York this week, and mentioned that the 
wing-shots in his city and vicinity were taking great interest in 
the fertheoming Grand American Handicap, and that without 
doubt a number of them would compete in the greatest shooting 
event of America. 

Mr. W. L. Colville informs us that his engagement with 
Messrs. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. begins on Feb. 1, and 
that ke will travel in the Eastern, Middle. and Southern States, 
representing his firm's interests generally. His permanent address 
will be Batavia, N. Y 3 

Capt. J. A. H. Dressel and U. M. C. Thomas, of the Union 
Meta'lic Cartridge Co., and Mr. J. S. Newell, of the U. S. Smoke- 
less Powder Co.. of San Francisco, were among the distinguished 
visitors at the E C cup shoot at Holmesburg Junction, Pa., last 
week. 

Mr. H. L. Edgerton, of Willimantic, Conn., famous as a trap 
shot, has had an outing in Virginia, his sport being with the 
quai', which there abound. He parsed through New York en 
route for his home on Tuesday of this week. 

The Committee on Rules of the Interstate Association comp'eted 
its labors on Monday of this week. It periected a set of rules 
both for target and live bird shooting. We will be able to 
publish them in full in our next issue. 

The noted wing-shots Capt. A. W. Money and C, S. Guthrie 
on the one s‘de shoot a match against Messrs. G, S. McA'pin and 
k. A. We'ch on the other, 100 live birds per man, at Carteret 
on Thursday of this week. 

Cn Tuesday of this week Messrs. J. A. H. Dressel, Edward 
Banks and E mer E. Shaner visited Elkwood Park to make the 
final arrangements for the holding of the Grand American Handi- 
cap at that pace. 

In respect to the charge of powder used by Miss Annie Oakley 
in her recent match with Mr. Chas. Munson, we were mistaken in 
the statement of the kind used, it being Schultze, not E. C. 


Mr. W. R. Fieles, of Christiana, Pa., one of the oldtime shots, 
and one of the best at any time, was a competitor in the tourna- 
ment at Ho:mesburg Junction last week. . 


The Ideal Manufacturing Co., of New Haven, Conn., have 
issued their “ideal Handbook, No. 11,” to which they have 
added several pages of new matter. 

The I.yndhurst Shooting Association, Mr, T. W. Morfey, man- 
ager, has recenily put in a first-class set of live-bird traps on its 
grounds. 

The Oceanic Gun Club, recently formed, will hold a team 
race with the Hudson Gun Club, Feb. 6, at Rockaway Park. 


The first entry of the Grand American Handicap was made by 
Mr. B. H. Norton, of the Hazard Powder Co. . 
Bernarp WATERS. 


Trap at Holmesburg Junction, Pa. 


Jan. 21—The grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, at 
Holmesburg Junction, Pa., were the scene of rare shooting activ- 
ities during the past week, both in respect to practice shooting 
and to actual competition. 

The main event was the contest between Messrs. E. D. Fulford 
and Rolla ©. Heikes, for the E C cup. Following it the next 
event in interest was the five-mer team contest between teams 
representing Greater New York and Philadelphia. There was also 
a regular programme of ten events, alternating at 15 and 20 
targets, $1.25 and $150 entrance respectively. The Philade!phia 
team was picked from the men making the highest averages in 
the first five events of the aforementioned, the total number of 
targets on which to base their averages thus being 85. 

Ihe weather was clear and comfortably cold, conditions. which 
were in favor of gocd scores. There was not any wind worthy of 
consideration. s ; ; 

The targets were thrown very fast, and their flights in many in- 
stances were deceptive. Whie the scores may seem low, under the 
conditions in which they were made they are not low at all. 
During the week, the experts who were practicing found that it 
was impossibie to make their usual high averages, and that they 
were all shooting relatively much as they did at other times and 
paces, thus, while there was a falling off in their scores, their 
relative skill remained much the same. There was a large crowd 
present to see the different contests. Probably about 250 or 300 
men were on the grounds when the E C cup competition was in 
progress. 

A cause of much disappointment to many of the hungry shooters 





_ and visitors was in the matter of lunch, which did not materialize, 


owing to the negligence or some other cause on the part of the 
caterer who had been engaged to provide it. This was his second 
default in the matter, and he wou'd seem to be a good man to 
drcp without further trial. As a consequence, several of the 
shooters, who had eaten light breakfasts, and some who had eaten 
none at all, suffered much from hunger. A few sandwiches 
cropped to the surface, but these was not a small fraction of what 
was needed. : 

In a general way, the shoot was not managed in a systematic 
manuer, though Mr. Landis and two or three others devoted their 
attention to working matters when not shooting. Mr. George 
Fryer, the club's manager, was an efficient officer in his special 
deparvment. The cashier’s department was in charge of Mr, Starr. 


The E C Cup Contest. 


After the first three events of-the programme were finished, the 
E C cup contest was next in order. After the traps were 
adjusted, there was no delay in beginning. Heikes in the toss-up 
wen the choice, and he elected that Fulford should begin. 

After the first few birds, both stead.ed down to a more regular 
time of shooting, but it was noticcabe that Heikes was centering 
his targets better and catching them quicker, the latter being 
much to his gain when it came to shooting the doubles In the 
latter style of shooiing, Heikes caught the target very quickly 


‘ 


“FOREST AND STREAM. 


and then had more time to negotiate the second than had Fulford, 
who was more deliberate on his first, and thereby much of his 
second-barrel work was at appreciably longer ranges, and conse- 
quently he had harder shooting. There were some sympathetic 
misses in the early part of the race. Of these Heikes missed 
his 6th and Fulford missed his 7th. Fulford missed his lith and 
Heikes followed suit, but when Fulford missed his 12th, Heikes 
refused to follow. When Heikes missed his 19th, they were on 
even terms again. Fulford missed his 22d, and Heikes went out 
one in the lead at the end of the first 25. : 

In the second 25 Heikes was centering his targets admirably, 
missing but two, and gaining a lead of two more, so that at the 
— the first 50 he was three in the lead; scores then were 45 
to 42. . 

Both were shooting in better form when the expert style was 
begun. Fulford was doing better at this more difficult style of 
shooting than at the unknown angles, while Heikes did nearly 
as well. At the close of the 50 at expert rules Fulford had cut 
off two off Heikes’ lead, breaking 45 to Heikes’ 43. Heikes there- 
fore at the ond of the 100 was but one in the lead. 

The doubles followed last, and in this style of shooting, Heikes 
pulled awav from his competitor after the 10th round had been 
passed. His quicker shooting of his first target was a decided 
gain in his favor. This 50 closed with a score of 41 to 36 ir 
Heikes’ favor, winning out with a score of 129 to 123. 

The race was very interesting from start to finish, and was 
well contested. Both men exhibited great skill, and there was 
no hitch from start to finish. 

Capt. A, W. Money was referee. Messrs. Edward Banks and 
J. J. Hallowell acted as judges. Each contestant used a Remington 
gun and Schultze powder in U. M. C. shells. Heikes used his 
new Remington, and he seemed to use it as if it were an old ac 
quaintance as a target smasher. 

The conditions of the race called for 50 targets at unknown 
angles, 5) expert rules and 50 doubles, a most thorough and trying 
test of skill and nerve. Following is the score: 


Unknown Angles. 
a> Pembats...... vsvcavesdskcous TVALLu+)) 1111111110111 -21 
0111111011111111110110111--21—42 


Expert. ? 
ED Bebene 025s ac cceteccdavees 420: 019011101111110111111—23 
1110111111011111110111111—22—45 


Doubles. 
E D Fulford....;.. 10 11 10 11 1k Ww 11 11 11 11:10:10 10 
11 10 1) 10 11 10 11 11 10 10 10 10 


Unknown Angles. 
RO Beetle cn DASGacosencben 1 11191151 11111110111111—22 
1111111111111111110111110—23—45 


Expert. 
R © Bedheesss sos ccilevcckesas coded 111111111111 1101111111110—23 
1111110011110111010111111—20—43 


Doubles. 
R O Heikes......... OUMNLMwIUUNNUNH WL 
11 00 10 11 11 11 11 11:10 10 10 i 


Philade'phia vs. New York. 


Later in the afternoon the team race between Philadelphia and 
Greater New York was begun. There were five men on a siile. 
The conditions were 50 targets each, unknown angles. There was-a 
belief from the start that Philadelphia cou!d pick out a stronger 
team than New York could. The contest was brought about main'y 
through the exertions of Mr. Edward Banks, and resulted in a 
very p'easant and well contested race, or rather a c!osely contested 
race, since each team should have done better. Philadelphia shou'd 
have gone out with a much greater score to its credit, and the 
New York team had a fine opportunity to pull out a victory out 
of what seemed a hopelessly lost race. Philadelphia secured a win- 
ning lead at the end of the 5th round, missing but 3 to New 
York’s 8. At the end of the 10th round Philadelphia had missed 
9, New York 13. At the end of the 15th round New York was still 
4 behind, having missed 17 to 13. At the end of the 20th round 
Phi'ade phia was one in the lead, the misses then being 18 to 19. 
The Phiadelphia team gained slightly round by round till at the 
40th it was 5 in the wh and was but 2 targets ahead at the end 
of the 45th, and 3 ahead at the end of the race. 

Mr. Jack Fanning refereed the race very ably. Following is the 
score: 


--36—123 


- 


—41—129 


Philadelphia Team. 


PIG ncccksaccevsessectdndees 121i11. 111101119111111111—23 
; 1111100111111911110111111—22—45 

a ee eee 1111011111111110111101111—22 
1111011111111111110111111—-23—45 

PARK, 1s cnhosiney ans tne adeensapaen 11116111.0.00111010.11111—19 
. 1011111111011101101110111—20—39 

GHETORGOR 05 wikis occcdocewecvavel 114141131111111111311111—21 
1101111101011110110011111—19—43 

ONGOR «on a5 ces cnSeqcnsencasbencuee 11110100 911.91111019110110—16 


1101111100111111100110111—19—35—207 
Greater New York Team. 


Cnet DROME sin kane siiccecessns endl 1111111011111101111111101—22 
1010111011001111101011111—18—40 

SEO Wisi caccsecdeteuascpesen 1111101101001111111111111—21 
0110111100111110101101111—18—39 

5 DD Demis. cove cede caccacen 0101111111111111111111111—23 * 

. 1111101111111110111111111—23—46 

RE sous cist cdecenan seve 1010110101110111110101110—17 
1011901011011111111111110—19—36 

DOORS ani cisve decd cnbecdaceeuee 0001111113111111011110111—20 


1111111111111011111111110—23—43—204 

Mr. Remsen made the high score of the race, 46 out of 50. Ile 

centered the targets well, shooting in good time and with good 
nerve, 


The sweepstake events were shot as follows: 











Landis ......... 10 18 13 151217 Burton ........ 122171416 8.. 
Ridge .......... 11 19 1417 12 15 Cartledge ....... 1117 91411 16 
Ww We enevicies 1118 1112.... Anderson ...... 12 14 13 1413 14 
Wm. Pack 13 19 10 16 12138 Remsen ....... 131915 14.. .. 
W Stevenson... 14171018 .. .. I W Budd...... 11161214.... 
BMT si sekenseas WAG =; sees s+ JW Budd... 1116 12 Lh. 
Billings . + 9U1116.... H Thurman.... 9151217 8 10 
Waters 1136... .. .. .. } Mallory ..... .. ee oe 
Taylor .. -- 121513 ...... F Mallory .. oe BD-os Os. 
Fulford -- 15 2012 1813 19 N Apgar ....... .. 17121710 .. 
Duke - 12 81014.... L Mallory ......... 1212.. 
POY nw eccsseel oe Be OE Ee ba: a5 * WD cacepcacd: 0x ne S ae 
SUED: Scanesecw ink Se TE ices .bs, REET “bouts ctsn- to an 1316 7.. 
ee See BS WS BR S8 TBs .- BD ccc ccccncces co ae Bhs. 6 
Hallowell ...... 1418111613... Fieles ......... os: 00 ASD wes 
Fanning ....... 13 16 1219 13 .. Biddle ......... cies oe 7 be 
PRINS .5<wcccaes WJ 17 12 18 1518 Cowan ..... D us 
Money ......... 11161518 .... J Thurman 5. 
eee 1419 142) 12 18 


Banks and Fanning vs. Heikes and Hallowell. 


The postponed race between Fanning and Banks on the one 
side against Heikes and Hallowell on the other was shot on Jan. 
20, on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League, resulting 
in a victory for the former. The conditions were 50 targets at 
unknown ang.es, 50 expert rules, and 26 pairs. The score was 
232 to 224. ‘Lhe results are given in detail as follows: 


Fanning <nd Banks. 
Unknown Angies. 


BeRMiIng . oc ccccvccnccdvccvcteces -14)2440011111111111100111—22 
LOU 01 —22—44 
Expert Ru-e. 
DE 55 siviyeseectviese o eee eee -O101101001 111110101311 11118 
WHLWHILLU LL idvlivi—20—38 
Doubles. 
Fanning ........... WwWWWUUNLWMMWUOn 


WUUUNWWWL Www 


Unknown Angles. 
Sy PRs %. 1011200111111111111111101—2) 
140111111012099110111133)—2)—45 
Expert Rule. 

Wiis 5. 5 \siads taksasdvesteeeee 0110100111011111111113111—29 
1110010111111110011109111—13—38 
oubles. 

lv W 11 10 10 11 10 00 11 
BPUWWAUMUU —Si--I7 


33-115 


Fey 


[Jaw. 28, 1899. 





Heikes and Hallowell. 


Unknown Angles. 
SUNOE ~ Savcaccundboceceneherds ved 01912111111111111111110111—23 
1011.111111101111111110110—21—44 


Expert Rule. 


SONNE. navn vas ide ok pcpesddaah aes 1911112011111111011111111—23 
1110111101111110111001101—19—42 
Doubles. 
BEG sscids viccees 11 10 11 10 11 10 11 00 11 11 10 10 10 


NUWMMWMWNMNNWW 


Unknown Angles. 
POOUNGEE* Sock vinecsacesaxeoaae 1111111101111110111101111—22 
1110111100010111101111101—18—40 


Expert Rule. 


—35—121 


NEE = aiid, tute sSeayccataeced 1111110011111110000111111—19 
1011011011111110111110101—19—38 
Doubles. 
Hallowell .......... 00 10 10 10 00 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 
10 101011001016 1011111010 —25—103 
224 


On Jan. 19 some of the crackerjacks had a practice shoot, the 
conditions as to styles of shooting being the same as those which 
govern the E C cup contest. The scores at unknown ang'es, 50 tar- 
gets, were: Heikes 43, Hallowell 42, W. H. Wolstencroft 35, Ridge 
37, Landis “2, Cartledge 36. Expert rule, 59 targets: Heikes. 42, Hal- 
lowell 36, W. H. Wolstencroft 3 Ridge 33, Landis 35, Cartledge 41. 
25 pairs: Heikes 35, Hallowcl! 34, Ridge 32. Landis 38, Cartledge 27. 
Total for the three styles, at 150 targets: Heikes 121, Hallowell 112, 
Ridge 102, Landis 115, Cartledge 101. 


The Reading Handicap. 


Reapinc, Pa., Jan. 18.—The Reading handicap, which has 
been the topic of conversation among the trap-shooters of this 
part of the State, was held to-day on the Stony Creek shooting 
grounds. A better day could not have been se‘ected, as the 
sun shone Lrightly all day and kept the shooters warm, instead 
of forcing them indoors after Guishing at the score. The 
grounds, although not comp'etely finished, are fine grounds 
for live-bird shooting. The entries up to Jan. 17, 10 A. M., con- 
tained thirty-one names--seventeen paid entries and fourteen 
cond ticnal entries. The conditional entries all stated that, owing 
to “the grip.” which has been keeping shooters laid up for a 
week or so, many could not tell whether they cou!d be present. 
When the first shooter, Delany, was called to the score at ll 
A. M., there was a total entry of seventeen shooters, thus making 
$75, $50, $25, $20 to four high guns. The birds were all fresh 
country birds, and caused the shooters lots of trouble, as they 
left the traps like a streak when liberated. Kills of high order 
were features of the day’s shooting, especially the first bird of 
Coleman, and the 15th and 16th birds of Coldren, which were 
all drivers of the worst kind, and were just hit in time near 
the boundary line. Fine kills by Delany, Hunter, Wicks, Tim- 
mons and Rehrig were all app'auded by the large crowd of specta- 
tors, which occupied the patform around the shooting house. 
At_one time during the afternoon fully 700 people were present. 

The event was under the sole management of Arthur A. 
Fink, of Reading, who attended to everything. and saw that 
there were no delays to stop the shooting. The referee was 
Chas. W. Bechtel, of Reading, who gave entire satisfaction to 
all present. 

Among the sportsmen present from a distance were F. W. 
Moffett, of New York city; Wm. Apgar and Johnson Warford 
of Frenchtown. N. J.: J. C. Timmons. of Morristown, N. J.; 
Adolph, of Scranton, I’a.; F. W. Cooper (Wicks), Mahanoy City, 
Pa.; Fred Coleman, of Hegins, Pa.: G. W. Ketner and Geo. 
Albright, of Cringsburg, Pa; John H. Gray, of Elizabethtown, 
Pa.; Geo. S. Trafford, of Lebanon; E mer Betson, of Frankford, 
Pa.; Trumbauer, of Royersford: John Rehrig, of Weissport. Pa.; 
Messrs. Hainly and Spatz, of Sinking Spring; and A. E. Smith, 
of Keystone Gun Club, of Lebancn. 

Among local sportsmen present were Kerr, Jack, Harry Col- 
dren, Lee Wertz, Hunter, Francis Yost, East, Harrison, Schmeck, 
E. S. Lichtenberger, and others. 

The event was won by Coldren, Rehrig and Adolph, who di- 
vided the $75, $50, $25. or $150 between them, with 22 killed; 
Wicks and Timmons divided fourth money, or $20, with 21 
killed. Cne of the cenditions of the ma‘ch was: Any shooter 
dropping three birds was out. and if required could shoot his 
whole score if he had a chance for the money, after which a miss 
would be out. Three times the shooters had to come in, as all 
dropped the required number, and thus it required from 11 A. M. 
to 3:45 P. M. to shoot the match. The official scores foliow: 


, 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1899, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 





Delany, SIF5RVGFSIQHHAILHHAL AIS ZHS 
Fraskford Pa, “-vAregsstcr-Pvinert + 
ZT ydS....cccccece. DIZIOLZLOSZSIIL*wvzIzFezew, -14 
Wertz 2445 ° 818882153511242344231 
Reading, PEHv ETA TERE Tt ae 2<-71¢HHA 
27 yds... ..eeeveeee PEAVLFVOOZHOLALVsIIIrxz%zzxzz « 0-2 
Trumbauer, 1581242253113822 
Rover: f rd, ENA A SUK FERTT C4? 
2% yds.......... PO0OV2222Oz2220w. -10 
Coldren, 5111482428815225484818132 
Reading, KRSHVCETAGC EA PAKRAATUTESIHITS 
221% yds........... Z2VLLVUL PL Sz2zzzzzzvz22* vz ww 
Coleman, $45352484338°1423955418 
Hegins, Pa., TOCPEHK\ esr 1H +H APA 
PP Pehvenscgonnces PIZPLLZV *S *voOl@zVz1z2Z1VO08W. —17 
“Kerr,” BV25EBHS2ISL2ISLVRSiB 
Reading, WT SARCOT HATER ROT 
26 yds......cccecees 12ZVOPALIAA2A* yzuzow. —12 
Trafford, Si412251882241 
Lebanon, Pa, STK AEPA LIOR -K GE 
free O0OZI2L*zz2v0220w. omit 
“Jno. H Gray,” 11584381528 2212885398298 
slizatethtown, Pa. ~Hus {AJAY TOHTAATAT Ze 
wt% yds........06 ZLZAVSLLZOVL iA Lzezyuz,z% 1 ew, —16 
“Hunter,” 438254113434514831551%38 
Reaaing, ~HHA KK 2 eT FT HSS 
UPyds. ...cccceseee 2 v22z2z2z2zOV *22I22e24uz Fo w. —19 
Timmons, 2551%8415113423534855%94138 
Morristown, N. J..9K\N¢T 6HAlP? T—-HULAPATALS #7 
BByds.....ccsccccee 2ORL22izsszezwssosossasies 21 
“Wicks,” - 82152231381428815882428118 
Mahanoy City, Pa ,TAJIe+ HT KASAI TA96 S2THHTOtAZ 
BO YES... cccccccceces P2222IerwsZZVO* 2212011229 2-2 
“Jack,” 23444212258225 
Reading, TIMHeMZAlAT i Hes 
WG yds......0005- VLVLULZZLOZi2i tw. —10 
Rehrig, 45425124829335411188515228 
Weissport, Pa, Se POMPOM SAT PS PAEASEARSETIAZA 
BO. vse phones nye Pee Lvzorsezerze2rzx2@e2uzzz* yy yoo 
Warford, SIIIF4HRAMPKRIFALQVASLIANSG 
Frenchtown, N. J... TASS fs HHS 1999S Ae Z 
EY YES... ceeenees VLDL ZOU rr slusitcaezirew —17 
Moffett, 4 85541183541 
dew York City, Arr. S1--7 5 «> 
26 ydS.....cccceree OLL200* 2221 Fw, -~7 
“Adolyh” ores2 Ce Lieseh nae saneeses 4 
Sc.anion, Pa ceo ‘ied J>-ATTALICARS, & 
Bo pda csesseneeeeE LLVIRLZRESOL ISS TS D807 Seo 
Ang 114 888182828 
senchtown, N, J..H-C1-A ret ice 
Y> socesecceeeV dL DAL ZEVIIOGCVOw an 
Dusrer. 
Boston Gun Club. 


~ 

WeEtuyctox, Mass., Jan. 19.—The Boston Gun Club’s fifth 
serial prize shoot was well attended Jan. 18. Nine shot through 
the majority of events, and extracted considerable satisfaction 
and merriment from the scores, as they progressed. A some- 
what changeable wind interfered with percentages, but on the 
whole for a cold day the totals were fair enough, 

Mr. Ford managed a fine score in the individual match; Gordon 
and Woodruff likewise in the team. Mr. Gordon was looking for 
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Jan. 28, 1899.) 


SS + 





straight all the afternoon, but with seven nines to his credit 
at the Schore of the shoot he decided it wasn’t his straight day. 
Sheffield was perfect.v satisfied with two; Woodruff, Ford and 
Williams with one. Events as follows: 


Events: 12345678 9101112131415 
Targets: 1019 10 610 10 5 6 5 10 10 10 10 10 10 
Gast S8e cawicassivecnes 9964965459998 96 
Sealieth, 38 .-...0.--oa+s- 68637743 510781077 
Banks, 14 .....ccccccsevee SS TD Ohi GS an da notes by ce 
Weadrul. ii .:..........- 7894704449 78-...:: 
WIR i cackaoe anes 554244233648 44... 
miata Sh cc. «s sss 22 99360 44..989.. 7:. 
MS WE gio ss.32.0ccc ae saCie 368425767853 
a cee 499435789895 
heat enbalesppnempile gee 5 eats 0545986696 


Events 1, 5, 6, 10, 12 and 14, known angles; 2, 7, 11, unknown; 
3 and 13, reverse; 4, 8 and 15, pairs; 9, straightaways, 18yds. 
Prize match, 21 targets: 10 known, 5 unknown, 3 pairs: 
Ford, 16 . 1111111111—1) 11111—5 10 11 10—'—19 
Woodruff, 17 111111111110 10111—t 11 10 10—i—18 
Williams, 11111111 11—10 11110—t 11 10 10—i—18 
1011111111— 9 11110—4 11 10 00—3—16 





1100111010— 6 11111—5 10 10 11—14—15 

ackson, 17 ..-W11111M1— 8 +=: 11011—t = 00:10 10—-2—-14 
heffie'd, 16 .0110111011— 7 11011—1 10 10 10—3—14 
Banks, 14 -1010000110— 4 01110—3 11 11 10—5—12 
3S. Bt, 0010911100— 4 61010-2 0010 1I—3— 9 


Team match. 40 targets: 10 known, 10 unknown, each shooter; 
distance handicap: 





GOTO ..ccccrecsccccvcccoccces 1101111111— 9 1111110111— 9—18 
Woodruff .--1111110111— 9 0011111110— 7—16—3t 
Williams ...1111111011— 9 1111111016— 8—17 
Miskay ..-0111101101— 7 1100111111— &—15—32 
Jackson --.1101112001— 7 ~—-: 11. 011100— 6 --13 
re ..-1111111110—- 9 1110011111— 8—17—30 
Sheffield .-1111111111--10 1100119111-— 7--17 

Ss 1001101110 — 6 0100911010— 4—10—27 


Hamilton Gun Club. 


Hamitron, Cnt., Jan. 21—The Hamilten Gun Club, which is 
now the only recognized gun c'ub in Canada, has just concluded 
a four days’ tournament, which. has proved the most successful 
in its career of nine years. Four live-bird events were shot off, 
$1,000 being divided among the shooters in these events. In 
addition, several hundred dol'ars were divided in target events. 
The main event, the grand Canadian handicap, at 20 live birds, 
$15 entrance, carried $600 as a guarantee, and was certainly second 
only to the Grand American Handicap in importance and general 
interest. This event had fifty-five starters, and was hotly con- 
tested from start to finish. Among the prominent gun experts 
who patronized this tournament may be méntioned H. D. Kirk- 
over, Jr., Fredonia, N, Y.; W. E listen, Nashvile, Tenn.; B. H. 
Norton, J. H. Cameron, New York; E. C. ‘Burkhardt, R. H. 
Hibbard, C. E. Hibbard, E. N. McCarney, Wm. McCarthy, Buf- 
falo; Josh Wavyper, Hespeler, Ont.; S. Fairbairn, Minnedosa, 
Manitoba; W. L. Cameron, Montreal; W. O. Paisner, Nashville, 
Tenn.; John Parker, Geo. M. Hendrie, W. H. Brady, Detroit; 
No. 99, Utica, N. Y¥.; H. Reynolds, Port Hope, Ont:; C. Wilmot, 
Credit Forks, Ont.; S. Brooks, A. J. Gay, Bowmanville, Ont.; 
and a large number of local and Canadian shots, Speaking of 
the tournament gererally, the Hamilton Herald winds up a 
long artic'e with these words: ’ 

“The tournament has been conducted in a_ most satisfactory 
and pleasant manner. The visiting experts have nothing but 
words of praise for the management, while the club, on its 
hand, does not hesitate to pronounce its guests the best lot of 
genuine sports that has ever visited Hamilton in a_ similar 
capacity.” 

he officers in. charge of the tournament, and who were re- 
sponsible for the success, are President Jas. Crooks, Vice-President 

r. D. T. Baxter, Secretary Harry Graham, Treasurer Dr. J. 
E. Overholt, Field Captain W. Langhorn, Committeemen Thos. 
Crooks, Frank Vallance and E. B. Wingate. y 

The live-bird events were refereed by J. M. Harris. The sum- 
maries follow: 

Grand Canadian handicap, $600 guaranteed, surplus added, $15 
entrance, fourteen moneys: 









BE Reynolds, BD .cccc desc acete dense ceecccess 11911211011010121211—16 
ee CONES spa. pcdoes soc eh ivacnnacgn> == 0% 20211011211212222102—17 
Se PRM BD oo calles nso gsGBocaccoct ee Ghesics’ 22022212222 22222200—15 
ree MENU OD Chins ode ccc cswtnipccen ccanssves 01009222001211022222—13 
HD Kirkover, Jr.. B0......ccccccccccvcwceces 22222222222222022202—18 
BE! MOGCUR Bias sc ck dpe ccnscccscoesccteceveces 12221012121211212011—18 
TM, MOOTAOM, BB ee isos cscs ccccavccccccccenecs 11120211121122 :20202—16 


H D McConochy, 28... 
A Peart, 27.. 
W J Sully, 28 


--O 22021110122213 1121—16 
. -21212120121222222001—17 
. -10101200100121001211—12 



























G Wheeler, 28. ......... cece cece ee eee eee £-01100111101010112122—14 

I Es accion se ccadabuensaghnes aaah eke 10121211011020210001—13 
d Str ML Eaeddeshien see ceessbeseescaccckous 22121. 212221 21122111—19 
My My SME, RS ihe doc cs he cccndosaccoscctons 22 212:221201121112—18 

I, Mia diauh dss <Siveneicccecoscesesucgs 1221212 '212212122120—18 

SP NS Clan sb6.ckediccdvcoseceesecedcras 222 0122221220212) 21—17 
Oh OO Se ERAS ene 22 020122112122 2010—15 
Rm GSD ee ere ee 12222221121022222222--19 
DP NG Ci vecihebandsbéesncetaapvoss . -221)2192111120212112—19 
BR. oh ssi Roce edswetes oo nwsesn 11112221-111:3211210—19 
MEE Td Vaghaiinscaadaeed cdisdssetinens 21122012211211011122—18 
Pc Ms dewhesnee 0065 én.chs cagseeese phn ved 22222111212210121102—18 

OO a oes Sore 22122101111211212101—18 

SS METAS oclitie eG cdccdceeduee vestee 01122221110121122121—18 
PIER ELE, Sic discbodbucah¥besces « -12111)22212.01211120—18 
i EE +E rtatwiGae’ 665 pases ohtnes $4 . -22222122211110122021—18 

LENE. o, VUnaknwsistens cacuedssc . -2222222225222.220022—18 
A Cooper, 28 ‘ -11112122121111011201—18 
Decoy, 27..... 10 12211.012. 2221212—18 
A Phii'ips, 27.... 222: 2011222212210222—18 
i i ” Mseadsvasaceteeveeséoce 21221121201 22001 222—17 
Te I Mi neh ce shes dues¥ suse 012212: 22.22 2121: 1—27 
BD WRG, BBe eo cowccsscsccsccsce -01120111221012212222—17 
PE WER sc cadebwoceduvesccess 12210271221 2201 21110—17 
Pi ER as ben du ps viakoweered¥ .22211202022212112101—17 
OP OOROE,  BMcvcccstéctdsseveve -222Z2110i%.2.0Z1u112i—17 
Cie Mioanhd side ceresvesdectivccse -02:21212201022101112—17 
TEE, Camis GBs. oes. ccccsce .22222121201020211211—17 
ON RE RS, . »-1112211122210110; 200—16 
We ERE Wie esvamasvubves cen . --211012111012220. 2322—16 
PORN, DBs cide avon cccesess « » «22220120202112012022—15 
REED Miicraks cecdnks Gis Cec sevacu en senstss unas 222 2222112.0u212222—15 
, Mirnciubcapadgabccccones eptrediseresehan 1012210091 2 )10222101—13 
MN? MS. Cn Ghwdap oe ccchacu ates ebasenare vere 01002222010211200221—13 
We AP BURMNNTL Us pb ecdocncccéspevdsscasoncusevé 12222 02012200_01001—11 


- -11001291202210001001—11 


Wescott, 26.... . 
i 112201100011 w 


Bowman, 27 


> R Edwards, 27... 212 2102000210 w 
FE, PONS. Maso dicw ch cs ccdevcereditacsicapes 0032 110100 w 
ES TES « Ruiddbs Go ch nvnereyeesncesenereve 2125112y11.10101 w 


Cpen handicap, 25 live birds, $20 entrance, $290 guaranteed, 
corpus added, four moneys: 





FIBOOEG, Bl... ccccccciccescseyecees 2012111222112221010211110—21 
Te Se MONE Bo conic ccnccsesendeweule 1112111102202121212224122—22 
cos94 Se asvebotng 22222) 22:'222222u2222222—22 


H D Kirkover, 30... 

29 22 :2112222111211212022220-—22 
--11111102119251211 22112221—23 
221. 2 .2211221011212222122—23 
« .1210121011121101111121111—22 
12200120 1102222121121122—20 
1011121001119101101110101—17 

° 22111120221101110100 w 

Bet WU UNG, BB acc iccccectsdccevsssscses 12011122121101012 w 


k 


FD EPONA, Ths sac coccnccescentscesbacncce 1111000112102 312112219221—19 
Be ON, MB sn dsv'y viccdacengeveostetueaped 0122222222100121222010201—18 
W H Brady, 28......s.seesessceseesseees 0101120220222111020212112—19 


1121121111112111001110111—22 
- -110210022121 10221221 22102—20 
We et EEO US da sere avcvgcaestbsocaree 132220200122 022 )10120010—15 

Event No. 10 was at 10 live birds, $7 entrance, $100 goes, 
hig guns. Scores as follows: W. C. Camercn and H. D. Kirk- 
over. 10: Nerris, 99. S_ Brooks, C. Crew, J. Bice, S. Fairbairn and 
W. H. Pradv, 9; W. Elliston. E. C. Burkhardt and S. Stroud, 8; 
‘R.. H. Hibbard. C. E. Hibbard. J. Cowan, and R. Emsiie, 7; 
G. D. Cooper and J. Merse, 6. 7 

Event 4, 10 live sparrows, $2 entrance, $50 guaranteed, 2lyds. 





‘rise: Norris, B. Lewis, } eee and D. Miller, 10: G. C. Burk- 


ho'der, W.. Cameron an rew, 9; A. Gay, Brady, Scully, S. 
Brooks, F. Gay, W. C. Cameron and A. J. Gay, 8; G. Crant 
and Anderson, 7; H. Graham, 5; all the rest retired after more 
or less misses. 


FOREST aND STREAM. 


Sweepstake events at targets: 












Evenis: t.2 8-3" Tt ee 
Par EEE EUUETENS 59 Und das ecetusddccces 4146 . 16 12 8 10 15 12 
pn EER ee ee ne da ce ee eae” dae he 
CS TOMES is cudcicseceseccscBeces 10° 16°36: 5°18) oe TR 
\ oe Sea BUN 6b 6b WM i 
oe eS Re Re a arene 
Fairbairn .........0++ 7 3 B- 3 
McConochy ....... De Mees ax tad 
pO ee Oi eeadk) cer ae ke “ak “ae ee 
E C Burkhardt.. a> Se Sr 
W S Cameron... be Fy oA lee aa” ee (ke ee 
DGGE pvcavecees wae 
CRO xcoscs aid 
A King Bee age capi aneghe hs 
\ B Smith 7.:146-18 .. 122 18 14 15 
Norton 6 15 13 15 ll 14 1t 
Norris 6B9BlBHH 
PT co ccencenncnsarectsdactean 918 19 11 .. 

WE DOW. sccacdevinesdacccukenkessv< 5 16... i 
6 
6 
8 











SOOT Wi ods <cevcndevesbeaees ine 12 18 17 
RAIRTING 5c ck oncctbedsascaiapescnane jo) ee 
DT dtd cade peace ann coreaniree aL el as ee ee ee 
NOE, acacddgccyaweucnapevsesceses 10 .. 18 17 14 15 19 16 2B 
SD RE. 6 knk05se6nas hy be rhe bbucdnse 9. BHDBUNUD.. UH 
Saacudea ccs eeuceeveavcsedenducauss m-ae a Se ae Bs 
Fletcher ° os SESE te ox. ee 
Graham . a Ww LD 12 
Briggs cee maa” 6a an ar Be 
DAM Sbs0 cus <dgt albese conbustees 10 18 2 20 14°18 20 18 14 
BK icsnooddsnresemacmedthnte ketive SS Sea ee ee 
BPM, Seieisaccocdaesnsvedscedecese Sone a 
WIL ig AnomsesclseGba cencackveced 8 we 
SEUIEED | clin dan ac dpvadgecgeneestese ce Se - lew’ ss - 
TIGRE. ccucecacevdnsseccegsscdcheces .. UB ee 
RE akvocsdunalpocdheschdedeesbee WS cnn ad ad cael: oe fe 
UMD Nenu e dduncqcecdsiecdiesypacccce ... Bu PB we 
BOND cave dedcteacdentivengeeossassce 7 oe oa ws a. 
SN deni nébha es Hetsaesaaaseubess® 10 o's es an 
Smith ... - 10 we = a 
Moore 9 es os as 
Cverholt 6 = + ke 
Talsma ... 22 Se Bse S 13 
WEOUIOE. “66 0 oda carcpentsscecs Re a: eee ae 
PTE Mosocwadencanededasetiubaie. 0 Be Ein at — sg kn 
WUE Sapwipetecssccsscesbacsebacdhe ad | oe eee 
WINE Picbcoccccvestdinstgiecsok se tla Tan: ‘ds «ce: ancien tas 
SUNT hea thts ddvsgubadswincnetecutse of 166117... 6 .. 18 i 
WIE Mpdiivdspvncsctecucauiedvexees 0s Fleet. Be. .90 I ea 
Gad cad Gabaks Cédings eddeeeeeeeces es a rs 
ER: ddan divudedcacddcctdeete os ew SRS Ee OS os 
DEAE 0 pedasddddseadivenves ee fore fo ws Te SF 
MGMINEE Snccnndtasisicrcceseds 00 we tae ec. Se we. sneer 
BREEN bec Geudsasediectcr cco ee Bee BM. MB 
DRE dtveydhtesessdcsseqoeuss doce om oe TO "sen Taxascua, aie 
TPO 350 Leviivudesise éon; <n Re ae ee ee ee ae 
ORS ch Ok cin cde cudeck$¥berned es <0 <%., Mee ae. Sab, Swa%cen 
SOE Ete cencdavminccessdioasece ¢e > 4 9 bat 
UM add vcchehecesdilocesesees ke 14 17 os 
Sia sn tedsitiedavdeves gooceniceas ee _ as 
SNE Daadatencsulaned 00 sca Kan* evans eS ee EP 
RINNE Bob Ui cade nhd ie eeesdecesetospce. 0% Ce anced, - aka ees 
RE Shas cata Hidaneeeke Kendewieiecdsey os Oe ee site 
Robbins rub ae een dan ce a 1 9 
eid : Tes pa ll 6 
DINE Ss 005 otc dav desabaracwecheniue ic Pett ooo Te sus 
PAL utavddwunnedescccenu sp eesejes BU. bevinee- ae hed baoRoe 
SE ent ianits achelae bedviguesckceel'ee ro eee ae Re eee 
DN a 5. casa dadhainedeens aecdvass dee 44 eee Se A 
Gay ... SoS es Iti 
Mid . 16 be 
Parker . ss, ae) Sees oat 
SE ig chductens¥cbacunaduvienes as. -as wa ee ay oes ae 


WESTERN TRAPS, 


Montgomery Ward Diamond Badge. 


Cuicaco,’ Ill., Jan. 21.—The greatest interest still hangs about 
the contest for the Montgomery Ward diamond badge. It was a 
daring experiment to start in on a series of twelve shoots, but 
this enterprise has been so well carried on, and was conceived on 
such sportsmanlike lines, that it proved a success not only at the 
first, but at the last. Yesterday the eleventh contest was held, 
and it called out eighteen shooters, truly a remarkable showing. 
This is more than any one club turns out regularly, and it is a 
practical Cook county live-bird league all by itsel#, for it brings 
out the best of the live-bird talent from all the clubs. At this 
point I may observe that the last shoot for this badge will be held 
on Friday, Feb. 3, and it will be a gala day. The firm of 
Montgomery Ward & Co. wish hereby to invite all shooters to be 
present on this final day. There wil be a grand free dinner 
served at Watson’s Park, at which it is hoped every one will 
be present, and no effort will be spared to make the day pleasant 
in every particular. The shooting for this last day will begin at 
10:30 A. M. Dinner will be at 12 o’clock. The days wil! then 
be a little longer, and probably the contests will be concluded 
before dark, though the entry will no doubt be very heavy. 

_ Messrs. Montgomery Ward & Co. wish also to announce at this 
juncture that in. case the winner of the badge shall wish to remove 
the diamond of the badge from its setting, in order to put it 
to perhaps a more practical use, and to gratify the possible prefer- 
ences of the wife or daughter of the lucky man, they will, free 
of charge, remove the stone and set it in a ring or other piece 
of jewe'ry, as the owner shall desire, replacing the stone with 
an imitation in the medal proper. 

* For a time yesterday it looked as though we should have four 
winners who had each won the medal twice, Steck and Amberg 
both having won it previously, and both being ih the ties. Win- 
ners up to date have been: C. C. Hess, twice, C. Comly twice, 
J. Barto twice, E. M. Steck once, Dr. Shaw once, Mr. 
Sturdevant once and Mr. Amberg once. To this list must be added 
the name of George Roll, once, for it was. George Roll who, in 
the last event, won out after a long and stubborn fight in the 
ties, the: men going into the third string of 10 in the ties before 
a winner coud be decided, and the contest even being must 
stubborn to the very end. The runner-up was Mr. J. H. Amberg, 
who was shooting in beautiful form, and who kept the issue 
a matter of guess all the way through the race. It was nearly 
derk when thé finish came, and the app'ause was liberal for both 
the plucky stayers. 

. i te earucr winners, Eddie Steck went out with 20. Mr. 
Hyde (C. C. Hess) retired with 17, Dr. Shaw scored 19, Jue 
Barto 18, Charley Comiy 18, and Mr. Amberg 20, mir. Rou aiso 
20. Barto was given*his old mark of 3Jyds. and only 1 bird, and 
it seems to me that he has been just a little heavily handicapped, 
though these things are much a matter of toss-up at best, and 
I have not heard Mr. Barto comp air. 

When the men straightened out for the first tie. Steck, Roa, 
Lockie, Dwyer, Ven Lengerke, Roll, Nusley and Amberg came 
to the front and offered a wide range of choice for favorites. Steck 
was the first to retire, and Dwyer next. Then Lockie sat down, 
and then Von Lengerke. The others went out with 10 each. 

Boa, Rol', Nusley and Amberg came up for the second Set, 
and if anything I think Nusley was favorite then, for he was 
centering his birds in sp'end'd time, and had grit that you 
could sharpen a knife on. Mr. Nusley is a Garfield Club man. and 
he can shoot live birds. Boa was the first to fall out, and Mr. 
Nusley went off his stride next. Only Amberg and Roll continued 
to pound along, both going straight, and Roll not needing any 
handicap bird. 

They came to the third set in the tie, and Roll missed his third 
bird, again missing his 4th. This left Amberg to shoot on alone 
a while, while Roll sat down and watched him try to finish 
straight. Amberg missed his 4th bird, killed the next 3 straight 
with one barrel and then missed his 8th bird. This let Roll in 
again, and he shot on up to Amberg, killing straight. The 
men were thus tied. Amberg missed yet another bird, but Roll 
continued straight. ares killed his next and so did Roll. Then 
Roll killed his last bird, the llth, and it was for Amberg to de- 
cide the set by his work on his next. He was, however, so 
unfortunate as to miss this bird, and Mr. Ro'l was declared the 
winner. It was a very pretty and plucky finish, and there never 
was a more graceful loser than Mr. Amberg. This leaves the 
final contest to be between eight shooters, and it need not be 
said that the race will be one of the most interesting seen here 
this season. 3 

Col. A. G. Courtney, of the Remington gun, was on hand, and 
shot in as a visiting shooter. He had a good handicap, but 
scored only 16, a fact which he attributes to the use of a new 
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gun, whose trigger-pull was not suited to him. The following 
are the scores: 






















WB Letiagwell, 9), 4... <0 cede cvescces 220112101122122000110w 
De BE BOR, Bee Bence vocnecsicars « » -122132211122122212202 —20 
Dy WO ale su cal decidens . 22022222122u2u222222122 —20 
J Thompson, 28, 5........ -2112100121221122020000011—17 
J Burkho der, 28, 5... « -1111102211201122420210201—19 
A Lockie, 28, 4.:.... . -20122u22111110221112221 —20 
C C Hyde, 29, 1.. « « « -222222222202220201201 —1i7 
RM Dege y Whe ode c cc sdccticewnsicewssie 221012221112211222122 =—20 
O von Lengerke, 3), 3......c.cceceeeeees 2222222222202220.22222 —20 
of oe a a Serre 091011121102112110110020—16 
Die SST Pa Gnd doe de Been gKoki saved 1221222220202222222022 —19 
Be RA ME Ob ede cuvecudcuchabGe deaweucen 12210101221100)2122220200—18 
FW Oe GI Bo cvosnecbddnvndds ds ckanee 212211211110112101101  —18 
CS TRS GG. Mirccendcedaccccsacneqdanesan 122222122212222120222  —2) 
D Bacci, 29, 5.........cceeeceeceeee eee ee +2201) 20000000121 20021022—15 
© COMB Bd. Becctecaniccescantsehsvecccs 122212)21022211221101 —18 
Nus!ev, 28, 4.. . -20122222)21112011122121 —2) 
} FE Ambeta.. O, 505 .cccescacscsteecccns 211012222120110122110222 —20 
* Visiting shooter. 
Ties: 
Be Ue a RD: ec cteatiesanttesccscctenguedecncaaine 122220w 
Dy Ta, Be iio avieey a ca picegsaedsinas cat Gqecuumuen 22.22221222—10 
Ae eR i avai bindcles terinatacdvansessisatesael 0111110120w 
We NN. TH SEs co sv bcnsdkG need acokwdanedet Ganbdacaucgan 0122120w 
te ee ee eee errr 2222..222220w 
Gem RE, GA Be evens cescacinis dons vecbevdbigevces . -2222U222221—10 
POMEL, DP Onis tic guavcautuWlcedescumiestsseseds . -21211212202—10 
Fl FAA Ba Sah ad nbd 05 cnn nso snpveatunamace 11011111121—10 
Second tie: 
BOG fF Fs kevvavviesey 022020w PCG Nic és invwunee 122)1010w 
WE: acubexees«ceuts 2221122222 —10 Amberg .......... 11011111121—10 
Third tie: . 
RR ee. Bx scirecce 22002221221—9 Amberg, 29, 2..... 21101110020—7 


Chicago Weekly Club Events. 


Mr. F. H. Lord won the medal in‘the C. A. A. shoot 
Thursday, with 15 straight. Scores elsewhere. 

Mr. J. H. Amberg won the Audubon medal in the Wednesday 
shoot, scoring 19. Scores elsewhere. 

Eureka Club holds it live-bird shoot to-day at Watson’s Park. 
Scores of this shoot appear elsewhere. E. Hovcs. 


1200 Boyce Buitpine, Chicago, Ll. 





Audubon Gun Club. 


Jan. 18.—The regular club shoot of the Audubon Gun Club 
was held to-day. Amberg carried off first honors with 1° kills, 
Von Lengerke landing in second place 2 birds behind the leader. 
Practice shooting was also indulged in. The scores: 




















PE 8h o Gab Tis ihs cacdcet cecccveveuenecedenne 222221 12222222001121—18 
Von Lengerke .........cccececcscecccscesees s+ LUZJ2222222210222220—16 
PES ectinnces te dcbbisdcwhncpnbocasncéestaanens 12222100101210210122—15 
BONEN! dy BeBe dc as dutnokectes seeecnacsoestennas 100111101120110; 2022—14 
Hollester 1002221221002 )211210—14 
Wedd SeisladccccAsnisediotucensmeieedibaaaen 1100120120021lw —10 
Practice: 
WINE. See conte cd dulindbhae onpsnctscispecessdten’ 01221222221111201902—16 
EE awdtikavesin ckaceedeundsas oescnsseuee 2221021211021 22220—16 
Mussey ...... 0011121122220221002—15 
Dr. Shaw - 22200022222222022022—15 
Practice match: 
Mussey ....... 110211122211201—13 Wilcox ....... 022101220221221—12 


Chicago Athletic Association. 


Jan. 19.—To-day was held the shoot of the Chicago Athletic 
Association, 15 birds per man. Hollester won out with a straight 
seore: 


Hollester ....222121221121211—15 Russell ........20902227220°210— 9 
| peer 21132.02 2 0112—12 Adams ........ 000 11 20113112— 9 
Frothingham .220122011222220—12 Hanks ......... 002200201211010— 7 


SUGRE “nchéess 202002102121120—10 Mitler 


Boa vs. Lockie. 


Jan. 20.—Boa defeated Lockie to-day in a race at 25 birds for $10 
a side and the. price of the birds. Scores: 


MOD ie rctnesdssccvecacceceuectvessevscestsaagies 2222220292222222°02—16 

RANG penesdcvedcycosedanecadedesdudesayses tyre 0222222222102020001—13 
Practice: 

MA Biches pics ny ko Ven deeenekdas a ddqxevaunhawas 12122222220222222011—18 

EIEEE , 600 66 ca ciscdeosepedccesecasdedeqiees 2 222000011221101220—13 

TROGNIOOR | os ciccvcnesycetetees descecees sete cakemennaee —10 

WRB Gas ca etn erenasesass sein cdateanis sbabcecescae 2222222222 —10 


Chicago Challenge Trophy. 


Jan. 21.—The postponed shoot for the Chicago challenge trophy 
between E. S. Rice and T. P. Hicks was shct today. The race 
was close and exciting, the men tieing on the first 25 birds. In 
the shoot-off, also at 25 birds, Hicks won easily, beating his 
oppaent by 6 birds. A sweep and practice shooting followed. 
Scores: - 










RR ova Cig bccks ed¥anosncaadaccaste 0201212101121101110001022—17 

We Oh sak cwbds csceepeupdiacsecdqaqiaenns 1201101022010211111001210—17 
Shoot-off: 

ukcas cghahaveqns costess se 1112211102222201123122111—22 

TEM shack dcteage shcdvinetasugeed « -1022002124101221200120120—16 
Sweep, 25 birds: 

RE enbee es citouentesebivendenain woued 111 02212°291025222012111—20 
IUGR div adhed vtin cad edinag¥ashes eee 2 22 2 02 V1 2 212220.2—16 

BE MUNGE 6c.0cusrodnedncecesnaianees - 0002205 22222022220222020—15 

PEI wi vgos cccanenedhowebded taeveccegnda 1210910 Ju0u0 100 109022921 —11 
Practice: 

WN i daveasumcaeeee 2221020221—8 Rice ..............-. 2201211002—7 

ean viéévesees—S Johnson ...........- 2uv2021112—7 

TOE. avcédscvssecddel 0220220112—7 Shelienberg ........ U02u21110—5 

BUG co cccdvcdesvces O211lu2v222—7 


Eureka Gun Club. 


The shoct of the Eureka Gun Club for the club medals was 
also held to-day. The event was at 15 birds, distance handicap. 
Roll and Steck tied for first p'ace with 1! kilis ea h. The scores: 









Roll, 31........ 2222221212°222—14 Miller, 29..... 122202101221201—12 
Steck, 30...... 222102211212212—14 Mack, 28...... 210121012012122—12 
Willard. 31 222222221222W2—14 Courtney, 3J..12:2iiluluv.222—11 
Hyde, 29....... 222011212120111—13 Airey, 29....... 0111022152 '01'2—11 


Hollester, 30..22112v221102211—13 Bingham, 31. ..12102)102209222—10 
Patterson, 33. .022221222122u22--13 Carson. 29..... 1001v1290211.11— 9 
Goedri.h, 2)...£2222.022220222—13 Neta, 23........00.0).222001.0.— 5 
De Wolf, 27...211222111200101—12 


RAVELRIGG. 


Audubon Gun Club, 


Burrato, N. Y., Jan. 21.—Fol'owirg are the scores of the 
Audubon Club’s shoot of to-day. No. 3 was the cub badge shoot, 
in which C. S. Burkhardt won in C'ass A, H. Hebard in 
Class LB, and Crooks in Class C. No. 4 was for the Flebard 
sroghy. senaieep event. E. N. McCarney and C. S. Burkhardt 
tied, and in the shoot-off McCarney won. Nos. 1, 2 and 
were sweeps. C. S. Werlin has challenged E. C. Burkhardt to 
shoot for the Clinton Bidwell challenge trophy, and the latter 
has accep'ed. The match will take gate on Thursday, Jan. 23, on 
the grounds of the Bison Gun Club. The conditions are 25 live 
birds, Werlin 28yds., Burkhardt 30yds. Scores: 





Events: 12345 Events: 123465 

Targets: 1515252515 Targets: 15 15 25 25 15 
C_ Burkhardt...... 12 10 20:26 12 Hebberd .......... O a Saab oe 
WEED. octscccedes 11 10 1618 9 Brown ............ ae Bis ss 
E. Burkhardt. «» 9111620 8 Chapman .. eid 63 8G We a 
GUM. os sesue 5 37 5 4 Norris ...., + e- 11 2223 12 
Talsma E és Meee ce Bases a be 68 Oe ee 
Wilson € ch ce oe. 4h. Sas - 1317 9 
Crooks --- 8 81414... Heino'd ... osc. ae ee 
tart: ccsvxass ss 8 9232012 McCarney S00 bee okt ad 
Rennett ... ewes SOP WW .: -Jacobs..... oo-s0ad Se ae 
Foxie ... ooo, 2 EA bs os oe BORROE <. eas Meo 
Martin ... oe ee ea ee eee PE 
Douglass ......... 7... ...... McArthur a (ion 
Leuschner ........ Boe tte: ak Ax II sacveee cca cnet annst 20 23 





- Mover, 
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IN NEW JERSEY. 
At Flemington. 


Flemington, N. J., Jan. 20.—About 400 spectators attended the 
shoct given by John H. Sipler here to-day. Four events were 
shot; the first at 25 targets, $15 entry, with a $20 gold piece offered 
as a special prize; the second and third at 7 birds, $5 entry, and 
the last a miss-and-out. Warford won the $20 gold piece in the 
first cvent with 24 kills, and also shot well throughout. The 
scores: 

No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. No. 4. 
Warford ..1212112212212101211112211—24 2210112—6 21211116 210—2 
Morfey ....2022222222222222002222222—22 20202:2—5 2202222—6- 222-3 
Schimmel] .0222222222202222202222222—-22 0222202—5 2222222—7 ... 
Apgar ....2222001212221111120112022—21 0002222—4 1101112—6 121—3 
Hearschier2012210102221102120221202—19 1100200—3 0122011—5 


Sampson .20121290010211000w —9 1011220-—5 10221216 10 —1 
Terry .....00121002220w wa @ s ovosenS: - .0nbebe a 
DT cats ascdccsosacedsnpnr ves ° 0601201—3 2222020—5 


Shooting at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., Jan. 20.—A live-bird shoot was held at Charles 
Zwirlein’s shooting park to-day. Miss-and-out events and two 
matches made up the programme. The first match was between 
E. Meyers and Chas. Zwirlein, Jr., aged twelve years, and was 
won by the youngster. The second match was won by Chas. 
Huston, who beat John Zwirlein, nine years old, by 2 birds. The 
scores: 





No. 1. No. 2. No. 3 
MS. aive bine save sddscdlacedibueshoss Ome 121215 112115 2120-3 
Reed fi 11110—4 120 —2 
Zwirlein 221—5 11212—5 22222—5 
Bowers 1120 —3 11110—4 
Harper 1120 —3 11121—5 
Allen 12115 3 = 21212—5 
Meyers 1110 —3 120 —2 
Holt 1110-4 = 2122-5 
Match, 5 birds: 
C Zetteie, Jee. cvccvecss 11210—4  E Meyers ......sscsseees 12200—3 
Match, 5 birds: 
SEED. Sins awexencdove 21211—5 J Zwirlein ..........-..++ 10210—3 


Trap at Lyndhurst. 


Jan. 18—The match race to-day between T. H. Dunkerly and 
Charles Lee resulted in a score of 23 to 14 in favor of Dunkerly. 
Lee drew the hardest birds, but still his score is lower than 
the luck of the birds would warrant. The conditions were 25 
live birds, $25 a side, loser to pay for the birds. ; 

In the first of two prize matches, at Berry’s Creek, they tied 
on 18 In the second, at Singac, on Bunns grounds, the score 
was 21 to 20 in favor of Dunkerly: 


Pe FPO scons vecscccccccestvcesesun 2212222222102222222012222--23 

MS TiBicuverpcesciccvvcccssccconccess *1222020001220222011002)) -14 
A handicap at 10 birds resulted as follows: 

Morfey, 32........- 2220222222— 9 Lee, 28........+++++ 2222110001— 7 

Helflich, 28..... «++ +4221122222—10 Bunn, 26.........+« 1*21222*11— 8 


On Jan. 31 Messrs. Helfiich and Dunkerly will shoot a match 
on the grounds of the Lyndhurst Shooting Association. 


Jeannette Gun Club. 


Guttenburg, N. J., Jan. 20.—The regular club shoot of the 
Jeannette Gun Club was held at the Guttenburg race track to- 
day. The event was at 10 live birds, handicaps ranging from 25 
to 38yds. Hainhorst and Carstens tied for first place in Class A, 
both having clean scores. In the shoot-off Hainhorst again killed 
all his birds, while Carstens missed his last, which gave the 
Class A trophy to the former. Rottman won the Class trophy 
for the third time, and it is now his personal property. Scores: 





Hainhorst, 28 ..... 1111111112—10 Foelnenbach, 25 ..2012201102— 7 
Carstens, 28 ....... 1122221112—10 Rinckoff, 30 ...... 010*110211— 6 
Meyer, 28 ........- 1211011111— 9 J Bohling, 25...... 10212010*2— 6 
Otten, 28 ........ 2211112— 9 Ehler, 25 .......... 0220121*2*— 6 
Schortemeier, 33...2212*21210— 8 Pape, 25 ........... 1*21002200— 5 
Peters, 25 ..........2192°22222— 8 Lohden, 25 ....... 2010101100— 5 
Rottman, 25 ....... 1121100111— 8 C Bohling, 25......2000112001— 5 
PE, 10> asepavace 112*111010— 7 Heilshorn, 25 ..... 1002*1000*— 3 
Vagts, 28 ..........0222102%12— 7 Fergueson, 25 ..... 0102002000— 3 
Ties: 
Bieteeerat, BB .ccncessves 11122—5 Carstens, 28 ............. 21210—4 
L. H. SchorTEemerer. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Jan. 21—The following scores were made at 
the Brooklyn Gun Club’s shoot to-day. The beautiful weather 
brought out quite a number of shooters. Fourteen events were 
shot, of which all were singles with the exception of No. 13, 
which was at 5 pairs. The regular club shoot of the Brooklyn 
Gun Club takes place on Saturday, Jan. 28. Scores: 








Events: 1234567 8 $10011121314 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Dutcher Sem Be Ow Oss De, 6. wee 
Wood ..... Sar 8 8-6... OU Gs ves BS 
Paterson a ae, OP Ai ben Poh pn eb 50 Ke oe 
Wright CD nc Bar Bee Oa OD ESER 
Dt nies Dae ot Bos. © ee Ding “OS 4r 
Amend Oss On 8x» COCR 
Sadtlier . eRe a ee Pee S ee ee 
SE ccsteaneheveecestene es acne , ee Bs BS Be ww ee 
DE Vlaivateukssabecoesee 64°66 6s an 08 S 6a be en) tS 
SE iii icanen pinnbeblethneed, os we inte ‘ss to Bees + 4D 
FE eee Far Fee | Cea ue 
BEN Ge cGB ath kevhalkosebep~ ee, Ss ioe 29 7 


’ ‘Joun 'S. Watcur. 
Carteret Gun Club. 


Jan. 17.—There were five competitors in the regular monthly 
shoot of the Carteret Gun Club to-day. The conditions were $50 
entrance, 50 live birds each, 30yds. rise and 50yds. boundary. 
There was a stiff northwest wind, which made the birds fiy 
well, Mr. Robert A. Welch was first with 46, 4 being dead out. 
Capt. Money was but one behind, and won second. Messrs 
Foxhal!l Keene and Leonard Finletter tied on 41, and C. Ferguson 
killed 38: 

R A Welch 


Capt A W Money ) 
21112*22—23—45 


Foxhall Keene ......... 2021 2222212111—22 
121221022211121*0—19—41 








—46 
2222202—22 


Leonard Finletter 


C ergueson 
2022222200222002220222022—18—38 


New Utrecht Gun Club. 


Woodlawn, L. I., Jan. 21.—The regular club shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club was held at Woodlawn Park to-day. A large 
crowd was present to witness the shooting, and some new faces 
were seen among the shooters. The shooting, on the whole, was 
rather poor. Nostrand won the club event with 21 breaks, and 
Rasch won the Brush gun event with the same score. Gaughen 
retained possession of the challenge plate by defeating F. A. 
Thompson by a score of 18 to 14. Live birds will be shot at next 
Saturday’s shoot. Scores: 


No. 1, club shoot: 







RRR Mi, <5 sh gcecigies 011111111011101111010101011100 = —21 
Frost, 10° .........- -11001111100112100000101001010111011—20 
F A Thompson, 4 .. -- -11111011111101000110110010111 —20 
Sy ptoaeederateaeetinge 1011101001111110101111001101001 +—20 
BE Woo 2s «ods vane 11111110010010011011001101111 —n 
ME OR nis. cain aconu cs. .ckd 01011101011100010101101011011 —17 
Toplits, | (RRR TERS 01111000001010111101001100100010 —15 
MEME @ %G.....<55.c.ccaccvens 011100110100100011011111001001010 —17 
W H Thompson, 3 ......+.0.0+ 1010010011010000111000100 —10 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


No. 2, Brush gun contest: 





RRO en indsidntpssWedemaqneedartysecrs’s 1101111111111111101011110—21 
ie: DORMER no senbiberdmoezescscéosnes 1111011101110111010101111—19 
E,W UME ac cs vdavecenoneenatbacce -1111111111111110100010101—19 
SRD (n0nnnnses notin sghe tices onehescrnee 1010102010110110111111111—18 
UGE a suiRonsaukehvasbepwade>oevesedas -0110010011111110111111100—17 
SR igh 0 Shand hiv Se ebhe beseeesbecasene 0000011001110111100111111—15 
GIN. vo chats cc¥ieabelns unnteseve ees bad 1001101110000010111111011—15 
CSE, cs cavcccvcccngnsecctbhsosegcesened 0101000100011100111101101—13 
GEE punks v¢hen sicwahsiiagdoshebesentuaaid 000010110101110 w —7 
EONS; vnccccbecsoupnpeonegecenerecsnsansts 1000100000000010110111010— 


No. 3, merchandise event, 25 targets, one pair military brushes: 
Deacon 20, Bennett 17, Toplitz 17, Rasch 17, F. A. Thompson 16, 
W._H. Thompson 15, Van Brunt 14, Frost 12, Gaughen 11, Fleet 7. 

No. 4, sweep, 10 targets: Gaughen 8, Rasch 7, Bennett 7, Top- 
litz 7, F. A. Thompson 6, Deacon 4, Nostrand 4. 

Match for challenge plate, 20 singles and 5 pairs: “i 
J Gaughen ......... 11110110010111000111 01 10 10 10 10—18 
F A Thompson 11001100010110100001_ 11 10 10 10 00—14 

E. G. Frost, Sec’y. 


Trap around Reading. 


Reapinc, Pa., Jan. 21.—Several of the South End Gun Club 
members held a practice shoot at targets this afternoon at the 
club grounds. Some good scores were made: 





Events: St em net a 
Targets: 23 10 10 10 10 2 10 15 
IN Sug ouvos deen eesetdreeesteetouress -. as 2: Bae 
CE AOE Arh o¥ecchocdevceedssabedepess en re ee 
SEES 66) 4y0es oe diriceacanbesees dines ences 6 6 6 8 0 8 
SEE | De sidhsavanceohavpseayanteveseseut oe aw 55 eID Nee 
PER <b ce ciccncebbcwebvancepecvode ef “toe tee Sere +g 
SEE i caidv ces cencetinpouccentdpennesuen 14 “a. te * 70 
SREER: '- cu Sent iosdasanbesoboosbotenwere Se See Bm S| 
MOUNEM vcesecccccgeepessyceuepésevetes se Re weet Bo 
NE Ae oe rc acaut ge hdebaantesnabean tes a. Se 3 69 


Phoenixville, Pa., Jan. 19—The Phoenix Gun Club held the 
third of a series of club shoots at the club’s grounds to-day. 
Each man shot at 25 targets. Sweepstake events followed. Sum- 





mary: 

Events: 12345 Events: 12345 
Targets: 25 10 10 10 20 Targets: 25 10 10 10 20 
a 6576 6 BD TRBES,. « cccness 456837 
Carrothers ........ 13 6 6 310 Pennypacker ..... erry 
> vohesischeeséine 12........ Dotterer 17 446.. 
Hodge ....::csse0s 14 6 7 311 -Pehlert..... 98 4.. 
gy "Beene BD kn ian be 60k EL ence 72 eS & 
Tenkins ..........++ 13 4 4.... Whitaker ose Soe 
J Buckwalter ..... 1244. Trumbauer ....... 1996 6 6.. 
Se 4 


Jan. 21.—The last of a series of three shoots between six young 
and six old members of the Phoenix Gun Club was ‘shot this 
afternoon in the presence of a large number of spectators, the 
old members winning by 2 birds, each man shooting at 25 
targets, with the final score 75 to 77. Immediately after the 
close of the match, a challenge was accepted by the young 
members’ team to shoot another series, the first to be shot to-day, 
which resulted_in a walkover for the old members by the score 
of 98 to 74. Scores follow: 

Youngsters—Miller 9, Edwards 14, Whitaker 8, Harple 16, 
Stevens 13, Capt. Holman 15—7%6. 

Oldies—J. Buckwalter 18, Capt. Erb 7, Dotterer 14, Dunlap 15, 
Pehlert 10, Hodge 15—77. 

First match of second series, same conditions: 

Youngsters—Miller 9, Edwards 9, Whitaker 7, Harple 16, 
Stevens 15, Capt. Holman 18—74. 

Oldies—J. Buckwalter 18, Capt. Erb 16, Dotterer 18, Dunlap 
15, Pehlert 16, Hodge 15—98. Duster. 


Sheepshead Bay. 


Sueersprap Bay, N. Y., Jan. 19.—The first monthly shoot of 
the Sheepshead Bay Rod and Gun Club competition for gold 
badge, 7 birds per man, was shot at the clubggrounds at Sheeps- 
head Bay, Jan. 19. Two members tied for first place by downing 
6 of their 7 birds each. In the shoot-off Fred Lundy missed 
on his first bird, a lightning right-quarterer, thereby allowing his 
nephew to kill his first only in order to take the badge, which 
he did in good style: 


H Kronika ............ 0002111—4 H Montanus, Sr....... 1220200—4 
BE SAME cccsescvtconted 0100110—3 T Osborne ............ 0010000—i 
DF PURER cc cccvccccsi 2012022—5 J McKane ............. 2201220—5 
PERO cccovccccceve 1122210—-6 G Morris ...........0. 2002012—1 
SER sdccsssnbousen 1010111—5 ‘Capt Baldwin ......... 001001) -—2 
H Montanus,* Jr....... 11110200—5 W_ Biddle ............ 2020000 —2 
D J Heffner ......00-. 00001102 J F Byrnes ........... 1110000--3 
Frank Lundy ......... 1111110—6 
Shoot-off for badge? 
PONE TAP vcncvncttcpecccsosesd D, WOOD 5 icosstcisdnassece 1 











Conlin’s Gallery. 


Mr. James Contin Will conduct a pistol, revolver and rifle 
tournament in his gallery at Broadway and Thirty-fifst street, 
New York, from Feb. 25 to March 15. It will be called Conlin’s 
Sportsmen's Shooting Contest; and handsome prizes will be 
given. The term_of shooting will include the Sportsmen’s Ex- 
position week. The event aiso will mark Mr. Conlin’s thirty- 
fifth year as a shooting gallery manager. ‘ 


Bachting. 


As the yachting journal of America, the Forest anp Srream is 
the recognized medium of communication between the maker of 
yachtsmen’s supplies and the yachting public. Its value for ad- 
vertising has been aemonstrated by patrons who have employed 
its columns continuously for years. 


Yacht Designing.—XXI. 


BY W. P. STEPHENS. 
(Continued from page 39, Fan. 14.) 














The illustrations accompanying this article are copyrighted by 
the -Keuffel & Esser Co., New York, to whom we are indebted 
for their use. 

THE next division of our subject is: 

MEASURING INSTRUMENTS. 


a, For Arbitrary Measurements— 
Plain dividers... 
Hairspring dividers. 
Proportional dividers. 
Beam compass. 
b, For Conventional Measurements— 
Measures: Rules and tape lines. 
Scales: Plain. 
Plotting. 
Protractors. 

The first class includes the instruments for making 
arbitrary measurements; as in transferring any distance 
from one part of a drawing to another. The second class 
indules the rules and scales for measuring and laying off 
according to the conventional standards of feet, meters, 
etc. 

Next to an accurate and reliable straight-edge, the 
plain dividers (Fig. 49) are the most important instru- 
ment of the marine draftsman’s outfit. They are (the 
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plural form has an odd sound, and “it is” would seem 
more natural) in his hands a great part of the time, a 
single design calls for a thousand different settings; and 
it is a matter of necessity that the tool shall be as nearly, 
perfect as it can be made. It must be as light in weight 
as the requisite stiffness will admit, and it must balance 
easily and naturally in the hand. The joint must open 
and close smoothly and evenly, not moving by jumps; it 
must respond to a moderate touch of the fingers, and yet 
must hold the legs accurately in place in ordinary manipu- 
lation, setting off distances, picking up and laying down. 
The points must be of steel, and properly tempered and 
ground to the sharpness of a needle. Their office is to 
make a small but distinct hole, not through the paper. 
but just in the surface. 

The most convenient size for general use is 5in., and 
the English pattern, with the triangular s@mel legs rounded 
to conical points for the last %4in. of their length, is the 
most shapely. 

The hairspring dividers (Fig. 50) are similar to the 
ordinary, but one leg has a spring, instead a hinged, joint, 
with a fine adjusting screw. In this way the points may 
be adjusted with much greater accuracy than in the 
ordinary dividers. With the latter, the draftsman should 
be able to set the two points accurately, by a slight pres- 
sure of the fingers of one hand, to two spots pricked in the 
paper, or to two very fine pencil lines. When it comes, 
however, to a finer class of work, such as the dividing of 
a given straight line or the circumference of a circle into 





Fig. 49. 


Fig. 50. Fig. 51. Fig. 52. Fig. 58, 

a certain number of equal parts, still greater accuracy 
is necessary. For such a purpose the hairspring dividers 
are first set close to the given spots, and any minute ad- 
justment is made by a slight turn of the adjusting screw, 
moving the lower part-of one leg a little to or from the 
main part. 

In use the main joint of the hairspring dividers may be 
set to work more stiffly than in the plain dividers, so as to 
be less liable to accidental derangement; a very im- 
portant point where the same measurement has to be laid 
off a number of times. In both instruments the plain 
double-sector joint is to be preferred to the pivot joint, 
as the latter has of necessity a yoke spanning the two 
legs, with a central handle. In practice it will be found 
that the plain head of the double-sector joint is much 
easier to manipulate than the regular milled handle of the 
pivot joint. 

The spacing dividers (Fig. 51) belong to the bow 
family, already described, the two legs being forged from 
spring steel. Theyareavery convenient tool for laying off 
small distances, 3 in.and under. In the larger sizes they are 
apt to be springy and unreliable, unless very well propor- 
tioned and made; but within their range they are lighter 
and more easily handled than the regular hairspring di- 
viders. As in all bow instruments, the thread and nut 
should be carefully made. 

The proportional dividers are made with the joint about 
the middle of the legs, which cross like an X, and with 
points at both ends of each leg. In the simplest form, 
called whole and half dividers, (Fig. 52), a fixed joint is 
made at one-third the extreme length, so‘that the two 
legs on one end are twice the length of those on the other. 
When the short legs are set to any given distance, the long 
legs will measure just twice the distance. If they are ap- 
plied to a design made to the scale of tin. to the foot, 
every distance can be taken off with the short legs and 
laid off anew from the long ones, making a new drawing 
on a scale of 2in. to the foot. In the same way, if the 
original distances be taken with the long legs and laid 
off with the short ones, the scale of the new drawing will 
be “in. to the foot. 

This simple form is naturally of very limited use, but 
when the joint is made movable, by means of a sliding 
block and set screw (Fig. 53), the two ends may be al- 
tered to any desired proportion. In the most improved 
form of this instrument, the joint may be secured at any 
point within a range of two-thirds of the extreme length, 
the sides of the slot-in which it moves being graduated, 
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either decimally in equal parts, or with certain. arbitrary 
distances, one-third, one-fourth, etc. By means of these 
marks, or of a special table of ratios, if the division is 
equal for the whole length, the instrument may be set for 
a very large number of combinations. It may be so ad- 
justed that when the distance between one pair of points 
represents the radius of a circle, the distance of the other 
two represents the side of a square, pentagon, octagon, or 
other figure inscribed in the circle, or when one pair rep- 
resents the diameter of a circle, the other represents the cir- 
cumference in the form of a straight line; or the side of 
a square of equal area to the circle. 

The principal use of this instrument in marine drafting 
is to translate a given design from one scale to another, 
either larger or smaller. If, for instance, the original 
drawing shows a yacht of 4oft. l.w.l. to a scale of rin. to 
the foot, the instrument may be so adjusted tha: the dis- 
tances taken by it will produce a new drawing of Soft. 
l.w.l., enlarged in accurate proportion throughout, to the 
same scale of Iin., or to any other desired. For work of 
this kind, which is of very frequent occurrence, it is most 
useful; but it is a very awkward instrument to use; it is 
clumsy to handle, difficult to adjust to the spot unless by 
means of a screw movement, which is slow; and unless 
very accurately adjusted there is considerable error in 
enlarging; the amount of error being increased in pro- 
portion to the ratio of enlargement. 

As a convenient means for measuring and transferring 
distances, the plain strip of paper with a straight edge de- 
serves mention with the more expensive tools, for many 
purposes it has practically the accuracy of the dividers, 
and is even more expeditious. For instance, in taking 
off heights or half-breadths to be set off on another part 
of the drawing, a strip of paper may be laid down and 
the points marked off with a hard pencil; in larger work 
a light batten of wood is used in the same manner. 


The Yacht Racing Association of 
Long Island Sound. 


THE result of the winter work of the executive com- 
mittee of the Y. R. A. of Long Island Sound in amend- 
ing and extending the rules is here given. At the gen- 
eral meeting of Nov. 3 the executive committee was in- 
structed to draw up limitations, covering different points, 
and the work was recently approved and accepted at a 
general meeting: 


Measurement. 


1. Yachts of the 36ft. class and all larger classes shall 
ne rated by racing measurement, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding together the load waterline length, the 
beam, .75 of the girth and .5 of the square root of the 
sail area, and dividing the sum by 2. 
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2. The load waterline length shall be the distance in a 
straight line between the points furthest forward and 
furthest aft, where the hull, exclusive of the rudder stock, 
is intersected by the surface of the water, when the yacht 
is afloat in racing trim, ‘in smooth water, with any person 
or persons who may be aboard when the measurement is 
being taken stationed amidships. 

If any part of the stem, sternpost or other part of the 
yacht below the load waterline projects beyond the length 
thus measured, such projection shall be added to the meas- 
ured length; and a form, resulting from the cutting away 
of the fair line of the stem, sternpost or the ridge of the 
counter, for the apparent purpose of shortening the load 
waterline, shall be measured between fair lines. 

The measurement for load waterline length shall be 
made with the same number of persons on board as are 
allowed for crew in the yacht’s class, whose average 
weight shall not be less than 15olbs.; or, at the option of 
the measurer, with a dead weight equivalent thereto. 

The measurer at the time of taking his measurements 
shall affix a metal plate as a distinctive, permanent mark 
at each end of the load waterline. 

3. The beam shall be taken from outside to outside of 
the planking on the broadest part of the yacht, and no 
allowance should be made for wales, double planks or 
mouldings of any kind. 

4. The girth shall be taken from load waterline to load 
waterline under the keel at a point 0.6 of the distance 
between the ovtter edges of the length marks from the 
fore end. The girth shall be measured along the actual 
outline of the vertical cross-section at that point at right 
angles to the load waterline. If the’ draft forward of 
that point exceeds the draft at that point, twice such ex- 
cess shall be added to the girth. In taking these measure- 
ments all hollows on the fore and aft under water profile 
of the yacht to be treated as filled up straight. 

To the girth of centerboard yachts must be added twice 
the distance between the lower side of the keel to the 
center of the area of the centerboard when lowered to its 
full extent. Centerboards when ballasted, except to over- 
come flotation, fitted with bulbs or otherwise, to be meas- 
ured as fixed keels. 

Measurers shall mark the points for measuring the girth 
as follows: By fixing three metal plates of suitable size 
on each side of the yacht not less than 2in. or more than 
6in. above the load waterline level, and parallel thereto, 
and not less than 3ft., or more than 6ft., from end to end, 
and so that the center mark of the three coincides with 
the distance 0.6 from the fore edges of the length marks 
at bow. The measurer shall also place a. plate coinciding 
with this center mark under the rail or covering board, 
and another on the side of the keel perpendicular to the 
load waterline level. The distance between the load 
waterline level and the horizontal marks to be measured 
when the yacht is afloat in smooth water, and deducted 
from the girth as obtained from center mark to center 
mark. 

Measurers may accept for the measurement of girth the 
designer’s written certificate or drawing, certified to as 
being correct by designer and builder. But this shall not 
relieve the owner from fixing the marks heretofore de- 
scribed, or relieve him from the responsibility of the 
accuracy of the certificate and proper position of the 
marks. Inthe event of a measurement protest the yacht 
must be measured as heretofore provided. 
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5. The sail-area shall be ascertained by taking a perpen- 
dicular along the after side of the mainmast from the un- 
der side of the sheave of the highest halyard block or 
sheave on the topmast, to the upper side of the boom when 
resting on the saddle or on the lowest part of the goose- 
neck, the distance of which point from the main deck or 
house deck shall be recorded by the measurer, as well as 
the other points used in measurement. 

The forward point of measurement of the base line shall 
be midway between the intersection of the bowsprit and 
jib topsail stay, and the center of the tack cringle of the 
jib or flying jib when set. The after point of measure- 
ment shall be the outer end of the main boom in schoon- 
ers, cutters, sloops and catboats, and of the mizzen boom 
in yawls. 

The main topmast shall be measured from the hounds 
of the lower miast to the under side of the sheave of the 
highest halyard block or sheave on the topmast; 80 per 
cent. of this length shall be deducted from the extreme 
length of the main gaff, measured from the inside of the 
jaws to the outer end, and the remainder shall be added 
to the base line. 

In all cases where the length of the spinaker boom ex- 
ceeds the distance from the forward side of the forward 
mast to the forward point of measurement, such excess 
shall be added to the base line. The length to be taken 
for the spinaker boom shall be the extreme distance of its 
outer end from the center of the fore side of the mast on 
which it is carried, measured when the boom is in place 
for use. 

In pole-masted yachts and those not carrying topmasts, 
the distance between the under side of the sheave in the 
throat-halyard: block and-the under side_of the sheave in 
the uppermost halyard block or sheave on the mast shall 
be used for determining the length of the base line in the 
same way as is the topmast when one is carried. 

In yachts whick®do-not carry headsail, the forward point 
of measurement for the base line shall be the after side of 
the mast, or of the foremast, if there is more than one 
mast. 

The sail area from these figures is obtained by multiply- 
ing the corrected base by the perpendicular, and dividing 
by two. 

Where in any case, owing to peculiarity of rig, the 
sail area of a yacht cannot in the opinion of the measurer 
be fairly measured in the customary way, he may, with 
the sanction of the race committee, take such measure- 
ments as will enable him to compute the actual area of 
sail carried, or that may be carried on the spars used. 

The prescribed method of measuring shall, however, 
be adhered to in all cases where practicable, and where 
the leach of a sail is extended beyond a straight line, or 
where as in a lug mainsail the luff extends forward of the 
mast or the head is rounded, the increased area resulting 
shall be added to that obtained by the customary measure- 
ment. 

6. Any yacht the racing measurement of which, thus 
ascertained, exceeds the maximum limit of the class in 
which she raced prior to Dec. 1, 1898, shall be allowed to 
race in such class, but shall allow time on the basis of her 
new racing measurement. 

7. Yachts of the 30ft. class and all smaller classes 
shall be rated for classification and time allowance by 
racing measurement, which shall be determined by adding 
to the load waterline the square root of the sail area and 
dividing the sum by 2. 
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8. The racing measurement of a yacht launched after 
Dec. 1, 1898, shall be assumed to be the maximum limit of 
her class. Any yacht the measurement of which has been 
increased, by changes in dimensions, to such extent as to 
place her in a class above that in which she raced prior 
to that date, shall assume the maximum length of that 
class. 

9. If a yacht, after having been officially measured, be 


‘increased in any dimension that is a factor in determin- 


ing her racing measurement, the yacht must be remeas- 
ured before starting in a race. 

1p. If through protest the measurement of a yacht be 
called in question, the race committee shall direct the 
measurer to remeasure such yacht, and the result as re- 
ported by him shall be final. The usual fee for measuring 
shall be collected from the owner if the measurement be 
found to exceed the measurement filed, and irom the per- 
son protesting if not. 

The owner of a yacht so protested shall present his 
yacht for measurement immediately after the race, when 
so required by the race committee. 

11. A yacht whose official racing measurement has not 
been filed with the race committee prior to the start of a 
race shall not be eligible to compete. 

12. The weight of ballast of yachts launched after Dec. 
1, 1898, shall not exceed 0.6 of the displacement. 


Classification. 


1. All yachts shall be classified by racing measurement, 


and shall be divided into classes as follows: 
Schooners. 


1st Class—All over r1ooft. 
1ooft. Class—Not over 1ooft., and over Soft. 
Soft. Class—Not over 8oft., and over 65ft. 
65ft. Class—Not over 65ft. 

Sloops, Cutters and Yawls. 
Ist Class—All over 6s5ft. 
65ft. Class—Not over 6sft., 
52ft. Class—Not over 5aft., 
43ft. Class—Not over 43ft., 
36ft. Class—Not over 36ft., and over 3oft. 
30ft. Class—Not over 3oft., and over 25ft. 
25ft. Class—Not over 25ft., and over arft. 
21ft. Class—Not over 21ft., and over 18ft. 
18ft. Class—Not over 18ft. 

Catboats. 


30ft. Class—Not over 30ft., and over 25ft. 
25ft. Class—Not over 25ft., and over 2ift. 
ar1ft. Class—Not over 21ft., and over 18ft. 
18ft. Class—Not over 18ft. 


Knockabouts. 
25ft. load waterline Class, 


and over 52ft. 
and over 43ft. 
and over 36ft. 


21ft. load waterline Class. 

2. The knockabout classes shall include only such yachts 
as have been, or shall be, built in accordance with the 
definitions and restrictions appended. 

3. All yachts of 3oft. racing measurement and under 
shall be separated into two divisions, to be known respec- 
tively as the cruising division and the racing division. 

The cruising division shall include all knockabout 
yachts ; also all cabin sloops, cutters and yawls of the 3oft. 
and 25ft. classes, all open sloops of the 21ft. and 18ft. 
classes, all cabin catboats of the 30ft. and 25ff:''classes, 
and all open catboats of the 21ft. and 18ft. classeS,’the con- 
struction of which is in accordance with the table of 
scantlings appended. But any yacht in existence Dec. 1, 
1898, that is of substantial construction, conforming prac- 
tically to the table of scantlings, shall be considered as in 
the cruising division. - 

The racing division shail include all’ other yachts of 
30ft. racing measurement and under. 


Definition of a Cabin Yacht. 


A cabin yacht is intended to be a seaworthy type of 
cruising and racing yacht, substantially constructed, prop- 
erly ballasted and with moderate sail plan, either a flush 
deck or with cabin trunk on deck, having suitable cabin 
accommodations below, and conforming to the limitations 
herein mentioned. 

Headroom. 

The minimum headroom in the clear, under deck or 
cabin trunk beams, over the entire required cabin floor, 
exclusive of skylights and hatches, shall be as follows: 


CRE Gocscecvass 2sit. 30ft. 368t. 
Headroom ......3ft. gin. 4ft. 6in. sit. 6in. 
Cabin Trunk. 


The height of cabin trunk when used, measured from 
the level of under side of planksheer to the under side of 
cabin trunk, shall not exceed 2in. for every foot of greatest 


beam. 
Cabin Floor. 


The cabin shall have a floor between frames amidships 
in width not less than one-quarter the greatest beam, and 
in length not less than the following: 


3 EL rrr EPP eee. 3oft. 30it. 
Cabin floor, length......... 7it. roft. 14ft. 


Fixtures. 


There shall be a substantial partition at the after end of 
cabin, and two permanent lockers, and suitable fixed berths 
or transoms for the accommodation of the crew. 

Fittings. 

The cabin shall contain cushions or mattresses for the 
berths or transoms; one blanket for each berth or for each 
length of 7ft. of transom; stove, cooking utensils, and a 
receptacle for two gallons of water. : 

Yachts shall carry anchors of the following weight : 


CNMI Sei cada Sales aun 2s5it. 30ft. 36it. 

WOQINUR. Kili <4 dectar nace 30lb. 4olb. 55lb. 
and cable of the following dimensions: 

Cis Ae 25it. 30ft. 36ft. 

Length ...1ooft. 14in. 130ft. 2in. r5oft. 2i%4in. 


Yachts shall also carry life preservers, compass, riding 
ligkt, fog horn, bucket, and boat hook. 

All fittings and fixtures herein mentioned shall be suit- 
able for cruising purposes, and shall not be removed, or 
substituted by articles smaller, or of lighter weight. 

Ballast. 
All ballast must be below the floor of cabin or cockpit. 
Alterations. 

Alterations made on existing yachts must conform to 

these limitations. 


Definitions and Restrictions of Racing Knockabout Classes. 
Definition. 

A boat of this type is intended to be a seaworthy boat, 
with cabin house and fair accommodations; .with water 
tight standing room or air tanks of sufficient capacity to 
float the boat when full of water; rigged simply with only 
mainsail, forestaysail or jib, and spinaker. 

Classes. 

There are to be two classes, one of 25ft. I.w.l. and one of 
2ift. l.w.l. The waterline shall be measured with full 
equipment and crew on board. 

Beam. 


table. 
Freeboard. 

Freeboard shall not be less than specified, except that 
a reduction of 1in. will be allowed for every increase of 
1ft. in beam. 

Centerboard. 

Centerboard, when used, shall be of wood, and must not 

be weighted more heavily than is necessary to sink it 


readily. 
Cabin Floor. 

The cabin shall have a floor between frames amidships 
in width not less than one-quarter the greatest beam, and 
in length not less than specified. 

Headroom. 

The minimum headroom over the required floor space in 

the clear shall be not less than specified. 
Fixtures. 

There shall be a partition of the thickness specified at 
the after end of cabin, which shall be fitted with two per- 
manent lockers. 

Draft. 


The draft shall be within the limits specified. 
Ballast. 

The total outside fixed ballast shall not be less than 
specified for the required beam. A proportional reduction 
of ballast shall be allowed for each inch increase in beam. 
Certificate of weight of ballast shall be furnished the 
measurer by designer and builder. | 

Scantling, Planking and Construction. 

The keel, stem, frame, house and deck beams shall be 

of oak or its equivalent in strength. Deck clamps shall 


The beam at L.W.L. shall not be less than specified in 
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run from stem to stern, with the minimum cross-section 
as specifed for at least one-half; also bilge stringers shall 
run for at least one-half of the extreme length of the boat 
amidships. Clamps and stringers to be of yellow pine or 
its equivalent in strength. 

Sails. 


The sail area shall be not more than that specified, and 
not over 80 per cent. of the area shall be in the mainsail. 
The measurer shall be provided with the correct sail plan 
of any boat to be measured, and previous to measurement 
the. owner shall cause distinguishing marks, satisfactory 
to the measurer, to be placed on the spars as follows: On 
the mast at the tack at the foot of mainsail; on the boom 
at the clew of the mainsail; cn the gaff at the peak of the 
mainsail... No part of the mainsail shall extend beyond 
these marks. The marks shall be black bards painted 
around the spars in a manner satisfactory to the meas- 
urer ; the inner edges of the bands shall be the limits of the 
vail. The area of the jib shall be considered to be 80 per 
cent. cf the area of the forward triangle, viz.: The prod- 
uct cf one-half the distance from the point of attachment 
of the tack to the stem or bowsprit to the forward side oi 
the mast, multiplied by the distance from the deck at fore 
side of the mast to the intersection of the mast and jib- 
stay. ._The extreme distance from mast to end of spin- 
aker boom when in position as used shall not be more 
than the quotient arising from the division of a constant 
by distance from deck to throat of spinaker halyard block, 
figured in feet and decimals. The constants shall be: for 
the 25ft. class, 675; for the 2r1ft. class, 400 

Equipment. 

To include anchor’and cable as specified, bucket, pump, 
compass, fog horn, boat hook, lead and line, lantern and 
live preservers. 

Crew. 

The total number of persons on board shall not exceed 
that specified. The helmsman shall be an amateur, and 
not more than one paid hand shall be carried. 

All boats launched previous to the adoption of these 
rules that have been accepted by the Knockabout Associa- 
tion under previous rules shall be admitted to the classes. 


TABLE OF RESTRICTIONS 








Classes. 

~~ 
Tength on I. W.L , maximum. ~...........-..00: zift 2 ft. 
Ren wt © WL, . minim, 60006. f ccs cccccccnee tft eft. Cin 
F-eeboard, minimum SL EA Lt Yaw snebewn iene eee 24in 
Leneth of cabin floor, minimum E-ebGhsetaeces ift ft 
Partition at.aft+r end of cabin, minimum......... Sgin \in. 
SOE, MUMEMUER .. covencccnccccces shccsence >ft. °in oft 
IN, Dail. 36 outs nd ts cb chanwobne 2 MW Ibs. 6,000 Ibs 


Reduction of hall »st for each inch increase of beam _65lbs. 945lbs 













Area of frames, MiniMUM ...... 2. cece eee ee ners lin. 2Sin 
Area of dec] beams, minimum.. - 1¥%in in 
Ar aof house beams, minimum ...... estes 2in. 
Sac g of frame. deck and house beams, minimum. $in. 12in. 
Th c:ness of planking, deck ani sides of house,min. in Ain. 
Th ckaess of tp of house, minimum...........++- Sgin. Yin 
Cross sec ion of deck c ainps, minimum. . -. 4in, Sin. 
Cross section of bilge stringers, minimum . . 4in. fin. 
S-4 area maximam.. ..60'sq. ft 1,0sq. ft. 
Dr ft, maxirum 5ft. 6ft. 
Crew, m xinum...... abie 3 4 
Weig*t of anchor, minimum 25lbs. 4M\bs. 
L>ngth of catle, mininum.... .. 100ft. 13ft. 
Siz: of cable, minimum............... - 1Yin. 1%in 
Construction— Cruising Division. 
TABLE OF SCANTLINGS 
Calin. Open. 
a me ae a 
yett. soft, vdit. zife. ft. 
Classes. In. In. In. In. In. 
A—Stem. sided at head..............0005 4 *% 8 2% «1% 
R—Ste npost, sided at tuck..............4. 4% OBO 2% % 
C Koel and k elson, sectional area........ Su iw 86 10 8 
D—Frames, sectional area: 
Heels Ae et a oe a ro 
EY. ccdhbebulnbes papi shee 4 % 2y 1% 1 
Mec et Sek Ds ok Oe cess 
Maximum sp~cing............. sw 10 9 8 
E—Floors, v 00! sectivnal area............ 9 7 5 jee 
Equivalent stee! I cavccccest ME SEA SEM 2.00 
M iximum sacing . ........... 2a zz 20 
F—Shzeif or clamp, s ctional area 
DEMEED So tNies ces ncnevhs 8 6 41% 2 1% 
DD ausevicvaneccsscmn ape o 8 1% 1 
G —Bilge stringer, sectional area: 
Sn sinaaceanchss: 6 4% 38 1% 
SD saatevesk ees estou a 3 2 1 
H—Deck beam, sectional area: 
ES ae eee (% 5% 4% 2 1% 
Auxiliary and half beams. -% °% *% ess wee 
Maximu n spacing......... iz ll 10 cone ave 
I - Planking, to finish full...... .... .....- i™%™ 1 AH % 
Hood e :ds above waterimme... 1 % H % % 
ik Reeth, 00 Rabely GE? . co cececscccccvecse 1% 1 % % % 
C Kesi bolts, spoce | tin... c........see0s. 1 % % | Te 
L. —Meta! centerplace, maximum thickness. % ¥ % Hx 





* If deck is canvas covered a reduction of in. allowed. 


General Specifications and Explanation cf Table. 


Tl:ose portions in italics are compulsory; the others are 
only suggested. 

The sizes in the accompanying table are based upon the 
assumption that the construction, as a whole, is planned 
by a competent naval architect, with the usual comple- 
ment of minor members not specifically called for in the 


*-stable; that the yacht is built under cover; and that the 


materials and workmanship are what is commonly called 
“tirst-clacs’"—namely, all wood sound, well seasoned, and 
free from loose knots, shakes and sap, all knees and 
‘crooks being cut with the grain; all metal work properly 
wrought and neatly finished; all parts carefully fitted, with 
adjoining surfaces in actual contact throughout the full 
area; and all fastenings carefully selected with regard to 
their relative strength, and the sizes and material of the 
parts they are intended to unite, and that they are properly 
located and driven. 

A—Stem.—The minimum siding (thickness) measured 
at the rabbet at highest point on stemhead, no decrease of 
siding allowed. . 

Apron.—In some cases an apron is necessary inside of 
stem, with breasthook,- and in the larger classes with 
knightheads. 

B—Sternpost.—Minimum siding at truck (the crossing 
of the rabbet).. The siding may diminish from tuck to 
heel. The rudder stock, if of wood, to be equal in .diam- 
eter to the siding of post. 

C—Kcei.—With the usual iron or lead keel and good 
floor construction, there is no necessity for a great depth 
of main (wocd) keel to secure vertical strength. The 
minimum “of sectional area (breadth multiplied by depth 
in the middle of keel) may be made up, if desired, by a 
deeper keel. or may include the keelson, or bedpieces of 
centerboard trunk. estas 
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_ Keelson.—In keel yachts of moderate depth a keelson 
is not absolutely necessary, and the required strength may 
sometimes be. obtained to better advantage by the floor 
construction alone. A keelson may be worked to advan- 
tage over the throats of the floors in some cases, the cen- 
terline bolts of metal keel passing through it. In center- 
board yachts, especially in the absence of a deep metal 
outside keel, side keelsons should be worked over the 
heels of floors, or the bedpieces of the trunk should be of 
ample scantling and worked well fore and aft of the slot, 
~ serve as keelsons. No absolute sizes of keelson are laid 
own. 

D—Frames.—The many different methods of framing 
now in use, and the possibility of new methods in the 
future, make it impossible to prescribe exact dimensions 
or spacing. Both sizes and spacing necessarily differ with 
the various methods of all sawn frames, in futtocks and 
tops, doubled; of single sawn frames from knees, in 
single lengths; of all bent frames of uniform size; and 
of combinations of sawn and bent frames. 

The sizes laid down in the table show the minimum 
sectional area of frames (the siding multiplied by the 
moulding) at three points—the heel of frame where it 
is boxed into the keel, the middle of the frame about the 
flat of the floor and turn of bilge, and the head at plank- 
sheer. The sectional area is that of a single frame for a 
uniform spacing of ift. in each class. This required area 
may be made up of smaller frames spaced closer together, 
or larger frames further apart; or of combinations of large 
and small frames with appropriate spacings. This mini- 
mum sectional area shall apply to a space of at least two- 
thirds of the L.W.L. length in the center of the vessel; 
forward and aft of this, the sectional area may be reduced 
20 per cent. Two adjoining frames abreast each mast and 
one at each runnerplate should be increased in size in pro- 
portion as they are cut by the chainplate fastenings. 

Where bent frames are used in combination with 
sawn, the bent frames may be of uniform scantling from 
end to end; but the sawn frames must be large enough to 
make up the required average sectional area at the heels 
where they are cut by the fastenings of floors. 

Where all bent frames are used, of uniform size from 
heel to head, this size shall be no less than assigned in the 
table for the bilge. 

Spacing of Frames.—The maximum spacing of frames, 
as given in the table, is based not on the size of frames, 
this being variable, but on the thickness of planking al- 
lowed for the class; being the greatest spacing that will 
insure a tight seam with the usual caulking for the mini- 
mum thickness of planking allowed. 

E—Floors.—The many varieties of floor construction 
make it difficult to establish any standard ; but there should 
be at least six strong floors in the center of the vessel in 
way of the metal keel, and two at each mast step. The 
table gives the minimum sectional area over centerline 
of keel, of wood floor knees, and the equivalent sizes of 
steel angles, with approximate spacing. The size of floors 
may be reduced in proportion if the spacing be reduced. 
In place of wood floors, metal straps or angles of equiva- 
lent strength may be used. The arms of the main floor 
should run up to a length at least equal to the spacin 
given in the table, to allow space for fastening through 
heels of frames. In yachts of S section with all bent 
frames, the arms of floors should run up at least to the 
height of the waterline. Provided that the main floors 
are of ample.strength, the floors on the smaller frames in 
the middle of the vessel and on all frames in the ends may 
be of flat iron or straight-grained plank. All floors should 
be thoroughly bolted to the keel, stem and horn timbers. 
It is not essential that the main keel bolts should pass 
through the floors, as the large size of the holes weakens 
the knees unnecessarily. The keel bolts may set up on top 
of the wood keel, in which case the floors should be very 
thoroughly fastened by smaller bolts to the wood keel; or 
a keelson may be worked over the throats of the floors, 
and the keel bolts may set up on it. 

F—Shelf or Clamp.—The minimum sectional area given 
for the middle shall cover a length of at least one-half of 
the shelf (or clamp) and in the middle, a taper being al- 
lowed to the size given at each end. The ends of deck 
beams may be jogged into top of shelf a distance not ex- 
ceeding one-third of their own depth. If a beam clamp 
is used, fitted close up to the planksheer, the beams being 


thus jogged in for their full depth, the sectional area shall 
be increased in proportion. 

G—Bilge Stringer.—The minimum sectional area at mid- 
dle shall cover at Icast one-half the full length of bilge 
stringer, with taper cllowed at the ends. At least one 
bilge stringer must be run on each side, at about the lower 
part of turn of bilge, and two are recommended in any 
case, the sectional area of each being at least one-half of 
that of the single stringer. In yachts whose extreme beam 
exceeds twice the greatest depth from under side of deck 
to upper side of .keel, two such stringers on each side 
should always be fitted. 


H—Deck Beanis.—The minimum sectional area of deck 
beams shall cover at least the middle third of the beam, al- 
lowing a taper, in the moulding, to cach end. There must 
be one main beam at the bitts, two at each mast (partner 
beams), one at fore end of cabin truik, one at after end, 
two at each skylight, hatch and companion in flush-decked 
vessels, and one at tramsom. The auxiliary beams may 
be of the smaller area gwen. The beams may be spaced at 
will, provided the maximum distance between centers does 
not exceed that given in the table, which is based upon the 
thickness of deck planking. The beams should be jogged 
into the shelf or clamp a distance equal to one-third of the 
moulded depth of beam at ends. 


I—Planking.—The dimensions given in the table are 
the minimum thicknesses allowed, after final planing, over 
a distance in the middle of the vessel equal to at least one- 
half of the over all length. It is not compulsory that the 
garboards be of greater thickness than the rest of the 
planking, but this is sometimes desirable, especially. in 
the larger yachts. 

The rabbet from the waterline upward on the stem, and 
along the horn timbers, may ‘be cut to the depths given 
in the table, the kccd encs cf the planks being slightly 
tapered to this reduced depth. 

It is recommended that wherever practicable the plank- 
ing shall be in single lengths, without butt; and that where 
butts are unavoidable they should be made. not on the 
frames, but on butt-blecks between the frames. But:s in 
adjoining strakes should be at least 6ft. apart, and butts 
in the same space should be separated bv at least three 
intervening strakes. The planking should be worked. in 
narrow widths, especially in the topsides. 

J—Decking.—‘ie thickness given for the deck plank 
applies also to the planksheer (covering board) and the 
partner planks. The ends of the deck plank should -be 
well supported, and in no case should they. be wrought 
to a shim edge, which will crush down in caulking. 

K—Keel Bolts.—The sizes given are the minimum di- 
ameters for the main (center line) keel bolts when spaced 
r2in. apart.. The sizes and spacing may be varied as long 
as the equivalent strength is maintained. These sizes are 
sufficient-for the average metal keel. of about 50 per cent. 
of the total displacement: but if the keel be deep and nar- 
row it is recommended that the side bolts, of smaller size, 
driven diagonally from-each side in alternation, be used 
in addition in the spaces between the main bolts. Where 
considerably less than 50 per cent. of the total displace- 
ment is carried in the metal keel, all bolts may be reduced 
in proportion. For yaclitsto be used only in fresh water, 
stecl bolts may be used, without galvanizing, both with 
lead and iron keels. 

It is recommerded that the cutside metal keel, whether 
of lead or iron. be cast before the wood keel is worked 

out: the certraction cf the ircn cr lead is more or less an 
unknown quantity, and the keel, when finally cast, may 
not be of the exact dimensions intended, and may not fit 
the weed keel as worked from the plans. 

L—Metal Centerplatcs:i—Solid plate centerplates not 
exceeding the thickness giveu in the table shall be allowed. 
In built up metal plates and wooden boards weighted with 
metal, the total weight shall not exceed that of a solid steel 
plate of-the same superficial arca and of the thickness 
allowed by the table, | 

General Details**It is recommended that. diagonal 
straps of steel be worked across the deck frame in way 
of rhasts and runnérs, being scored into the beams; 
and that similar straps be worked across the main 
frames, two at the main chainplates on each side and one 
at the runner plate. The deck frame should be specially 

strengthened about the bitts and masts, and ample pro- 
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vision should be made for the pull of the halyards on the 
bitts, blocks and heoks around the mast. For this pur- 
pose bolts may be run from deck to keel, or iron 
braces may be fitted below deck, well bolted to the 
mast. At least three hanging knees should be worked 
on each side. and in the larger yachts there should be 
hanging knees on the main'beams at bitts, partners, 
middle and after end of house and transom. Lodging 
knees should also be worked about the partners and at 
either end of house. 

The shelf or clamp may be reinforced by fore and aft 
pieces abreast of the channels, worked inside the sheli 
and up under the deck beams and covering at least six 
frame spaces. Similar pieces may also be worked lower 
down, to take the lower bolts of the main chainplates. 


The America Cup. 


AN attempt was made on Jan. 21 to cast the lead keel 
for the new Morgan yacht, but it was unsuccessful, and 
the work was stopped after some lead had been run into 
the mould. The reports are that one of the two melting 
pots cracked, and again that the pots were located so 
far from the mould that the lead cooled in the leaders. 
The following is from the Boston Globe of Jan. 21: 





Extended experiments have been made at the Herres- 
hoff Works with a view to testing the value and prac- 
ticability of what may be called a “knuckle joint’ plat- 
ing, but all indications are that this method has not been 
adopted, but that the usual form of “in-and-out” plating 
will be used, with a possible modification based on the 
experiments made for the first-named method. 

A “knuckle joint” plating would mean one in which the 
edges of the plates would be flanged inward, and then 
riveted together by the flanges, instead of having the riv- 
eting done in the overlap of the plates, as in the custo- 
mary form of “in-and-out” plating. The advantages 
would be a smooth outside surface, in which all possible 
resistance from the edges of the plates in the ordinary 
style would be done away with. A little seam would 
show where the flanges turn inward, but that would be 
filled with cement, so as to make the entire surface of the 
body uniform in smoothness. 

At the same time the. flanges would strengthen and 
stiffen the plates and permit the use of thinner ones than 
by the usual form of lap. 

The method has disadvantages as well as advantages. 
To flange all the plates on both edges and make a smooth 
joint would be a long, tedious and expensive job, entail- 
ing probably a new block for bending each plate and ex- 
tremely careful fitting and riveting. Cost would not, of 
course, be considered, but time is a factor, and the boat 
is to be launched by the first of June. 

A practical modification of the “knuckle joint” plan 
would be the use of “in-and-out” plating, but with the 
“in” plates flanged as for the other style. This would 
give practically the same stiffness to the plating and al- 
low.the use of as thin plates, while at the same time allow- 
ing the usual way of fitting and riveting. The outside 
surface would be no smoother than. shown in the “in-and- 
out” plating of Defender, but this is not so much of a 
disadvantage as to make the “knuckle joint” very much 
superior. 

The plating of Defender is so tapered in width from 
amidships to the ends as to have the seams follow very 
closely the diagonals of the boat. It is along these diag- 
onals, according to the accepted theory, that the water 
flows as the boat forces her way through it, and there- 
fore in making the plating correspond the friction is re- 
duced to a minimum, 

The modification as also experimented with is believed 
to be the one most likely to be shown if any flanging is 
done. 

Either style would necessitate the cutting of the flanges 
at every frame, or every 20in., and while this weakening 
of the flange could be obviated by turning a flat plate 
around each frame and riveting it to each end of the cut 
flange, yet the process would be a long one. Still, it is 
believed that it would be possible to do the work by the 
modification as outlined before June 1. 

Defender’s frames were of steel. Most of them were 
1 5-16in. on the flange, or the portion*of the angle to 
which the plating is riveted, and 2%in. on the web, or 
portion projecting into the boat. Some of the frames 
amidships were 114 by 2%in., but all of them showed a 
‘Ain. bulb on the web, greatly increasing their strength. 

The steel frames for the new boats are in varying sizes, 
as if greater differences were to be made between those 
amidships and those fore and aft than shown in Defender, 
but all show the same bulb and general characteristics. 

Another consignment of these steel bulbed angles for 
the new boat arrived to-day, and are from the rolling 
mills at Phenixville, Pa., as were the angles that ar- 
rived, last week. There are sixty-eight of the angles in 
this Jot, and most of them are about 3oft. in length and 
about 3in. in width, the shorter angles being abput 2in. 
in width and about 10 to t2ft. in length. This makes a 
total of exactly 186 bulbed angles that have arrived here 
from Phenixville. 


The Seawanhaka Cup. 


Tue following has been sent out from Montreal, follow- 
ing the visit of Mr. John Hyslop last week: 





The details for the next international races for the Sea- 
wanhaka cup, between the Royal St. Lawrence Y. C. and 
the Seawanhaka Club have been arranged amicably, but 
they will not be made public till both clubs have signed 
them. Although it took a long time for the negotiations 
to be completed, this was due more to the difficulty on the 
part of both clubs to get. committees together to discuss 
the affairs than to any squabbling about the details. There 
has been some very voluminous correspondence, when 
finally the Seawanhaka Club announced that they would 
send one of their members to discuss the matter with the 
gentlemen in charge of the affairs in Montreal. “Yester- 
day Mr: ‘Hyslop, who for years has been the official 
measurer’ Of the Seawanhaka Club, came here and. speni 
the day in close ‘conference with Mr. Duggan and the 
other gentlemen interested. ‘The meeting was of the most 
amicable Kind. Both a ready to make all possi- 
ble concessions, and Mr. Hyslop went away with the 
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draft of the conditions in his pocket, leaving behind him 
the assurance that they would doubtless be accepted in 
New York. The three most novel and most important 
points are in regard to the time for holding the races, the 
form of the boats and their measurements. It was well 
understood last year when negotiations were opened 
again for another series of races between the clubs that 
the form question would be among the principal ones to 
be decided, so as to prevent any questions being raised 
at the time of the races, as was done in the case of the 
Dominion. Therefore certain restrictions have been 
placed upon the form of the boats. Restrictions have als> 
been placed upon the length over all; but the question of 
solidity has. been left in abeyance. The date, however, 
has been changed on account of the Canada’s cup races, 
which will take place.in August in Toronto, between the 
Chicago Y. C. and the Royal Canadian*Y. C. The date 
has not yet been definitely settled, but it is expected that 
the races here will take place about the middle of July. 


Jenny Wren, Knockabout. 


WE are indebted to Mr. W. B. Stearns, of Marblehead, 
for the accompanying photo, taken by Mr. Willard Jack- 
son. The yacht is the handicap knockabout Jenny Wren, 
owned by Mr. F. E. Peabody. There was at the time a 
good sailing breeze and short sea, the single wave shown 
being but one of a series. 





Canoeing. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 
I 





It was all Vic’s fault. There’s no doubt about that. If 
I start on a cruise or a picnic, I never leave anything be- 
hind; well, that is, hardly ever. 

It was all very well-for Vic to say that it was as much 
my picnic as his, and that I, being older and more experi- 
enced, should have looked all round, and should have seen 
that everything was on board. I’m too old a bird to take 
the blame when there is a decent excuse for shuffling it 
off on some one else, and it was Vic’s boat and his picnic; 
we didn’t care whether we went or stayed, though we all 
thought it would be just the thing to give the Mater a 
nice quiet day at home without a lot of meals to get. The 
Mater appreciated our thoughtfulness, and packed up an 
ample lunch and tea for the five of us, taking careful ac- 
count of the Stony Lake appetites we were all known to 
possess. 

It was a hot day, a genuine inland July scorcher, and the 
frogs basking in the sun at the boat house landing sizzled 
and hissed when our approach made them jump in alarm 
into the cool depths beneath the lilypads and rushes. On 
such a day a straw hat with a 3ft. brim is the finest boat- 
ing cap ever invented, and when you get a crew of five 
strung from end to end of an r8ft. partly decked skiff, you 
might almost take her for a straw stack gone adrift in a 
March flood. 

I cannot tell, dear reader, whether you know much 
about Stony Lake or not. Ido. It has some hundreds of 
islands and about as many rocks. I know there are rocks, 
because I had several opportunities of becoming intimately 
acquainted with some of them, being, so to speak, thrown 
into their company quite unexpectedly, which is often a 
very good way indeed of becoming well acquainted with 
either persons or things. 

It was because I knew all about the rocks and islands 
that I was asked to sit forward on the lookout, where it 
was only possible to have a young latly on one side of me, 
while Vic, being at the tiller, had one next him to port 
and another to starboard.‘ The above is the reason Vic 
gave, but-I’m still in doubt myself; yet it may be so. 

Well, as I said before, I was to act as pilot, and under 
my guidance we got away about 10 A. M. with a moderate 
southeasterly breeze, our general course being about east 
by north. I say advisedly general, for the many islands 
introduced various kinks in our course, and also various 
kinks in the direction of the wind, which necessarily re- 
acted to make the boat’s course still more erratic. 

Let me explain briefly the general features of Stony 
Lake. Imagine a miniature Muskoka minus the burnt 
pines, or a reduced copy of the Thousand Islands minus 
the fashion and expensive tourist resorts, and you have 
Stony Lake, a grand place to wear old clothes and to en- 
joy outdoor life to the full. About twelve miles long al- 
together, it may be roughly divided as follows: Four 
miles at the southwest end practically free from islands, 
and appropriately called Clear Lake; then an archipelago 
of islands, followed by a more or less clear stretch, brings 
us to Boschink Narrows, some eight miles from Young’s 
Point, at the southwest end of the lake; thence it is about 
four miles as the crow flies to the easterly end of the lake. 
At Boschink the lake is only about half a mile wide, and 
as it is thickly set with islands at this point, the boat chan- 
nels are very narrow. At no point is the lake more than 
two miles wide, so what with rocks and islands the navi- 
gation is often somewhat intricate. North of the eastern 
end of Clear Lake an arm thickly studded with islands 
runs westerly some two miles to Burleigh Falls. 

We were at Boschink, and Jack’s Creek at the far east- 
ern end of the lake was the point to which I was expected 
to pilot the party. I had, so far, only been as far east as 
Eels Creek, about half-way there, but my little chart would 
do the rest. 

Now the islands about tus at the start were very pretty, 
I’ll freely admit, but just then they came in for more left- 
handed blessings than artistic appreciation. An opening 
appears between twoislands, and rushing through it comes 
a vagrant zephyr, filling our sail, and gently waving our 
hat brims till we resemble more a row of huge yellow 
cabbage butterflies sitting on a log than sensible human 
beings off on an outing. Then a high bluff on the next 
island interposes, and we crawl slowly along till a wander- 
ing air, stealing down a narrow cleft, takes us almost dead 
ahead, and Vic lets the boat fall off to keep her full. 

So we run on till, looking under the sail, I see big 
brown. rocks just under our lee. “Put her about, Vic, 
quick!” I cry, and dowrgoes the helm.: But will she go 
about? Not a bit of it,: The more the boat comes up the 
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moré the wind frees-till Vie finds that if he goes about he 
will be pointing for home again. 

However, the free wind suits us exactly, and away we 
bow! till a fresh island becalms the boat once more. 

I said it was hot when we started, but it was hotter now. 
No man dared move from his seat, for unless he sat 
down again with the utmost accuracy on the same spot, he 
might as well have sat upon a red hot stove. A row of 
blackbirds sat a1pon a dead'limb near by, with beaks open 
and wings hung out to cool. The rocks and trees upon the 
islands wavered and quivered like a landscape seen 
through a running brook, and a smell of heated pine and 
cedar floated over the water to our noses. 

But the worst of our trouble was over when once we 
drew out into the more open waters of the eastern end of 
the lake, where the islands seem to hug the southern 
shore. ; 

Here the breeze got a fair sweep at us, and we raced 
along at a glorious gait, quite happy and care free till 
certain black dots and breaking wave crests warned us 
the course was set with numerous rocks. 

“Keep her away, Vic. Keep her away,” and a block 
of granite swept by to starboard. 

“Luff her, quick!” and a brown swirl showed where a 
hidden rock flashed by to port. 

So we zigzagged our way down the lake, watching care- 
fully each breaking wave lest it meant a reef, and keep- 
ing clear of all low lying points lest they ran on beneath 
the water’s surface. ; 

By and by we ran into the streaming weeds at the lake’s 
end and dropped our canvas. 

No creek could be seen. Where was it? A gentle roar 
struck my ears and I said: “There’s the creek,” and 
pointed where a slight indentation showed itself a few 
hundred yards to the west. With a sigh, Vic dropped the 
oars in place and started to pull. He hates rowing when 
off for a sail, and his first strokes were gentle. We didn’t 
seem to move. “Confound the weeds,” he said, and pulled 
harder. Still'no move. He ground his teeth together, 
humped his back and gave a lift that would raise a church 
mortgage. The next instant he was flat on his back in 
the bottom of the boat, trying to think of something suit- 
able for a Sunday school teacher to say under such cir- 
cumstances. We were on drowned land, and had stuck on 
the branch of a submerged tree. Vic’s last pull had 
started us so suddenly that his vigorous effort found in- 
sufficient resistance to balance the enormous surplus of 
power. 

Well, we found the creek, and found the rapids, the lat- 
ter being rather pretty, though not very imposing. 

On landing we scattered in search of huckleberries, and 
then, driven by hunger, found a picnic ground and un- 
loaded the boat. 


IT. 


Now let’s talk of graves and worms and epitaphs. Vic 
was standing by the boat. I was standing on a rock near 
by, and the girls were setting the tablecloth some 5oft. 
away among the btshes: 

“Bring up the lunch basket, Vic,” called a dulcet voice. 

“Everything is up there,” Vic called back. 

“There’s no lunch basket up here,” cried several voices 
together. I looked at Vic in blank dismay, and Vic 
looked at me. The lunch basket had been left behind. 

It was just like Vic to blame me for it, and to ask me 
why in thunder I didn’t look to see that everything was 
aboard before we started. I told him that it wasn’t my 
basket and it wasn’t my picnic, and that I never cared 
much for lunch anyway. I had him there, for he was 
hungry for every meal, and half the time between meals 
too. 

But the girls—the mild reproach in their eyes made us 
sink our differences and try to find some way out of our 
dilemma. 

It meant a five mile trip with the thermometer over 90 
degrees to go back home, and the: wind had almost 
vanished. Returning was not to be thought of. 

It then struck me that, nearer the end of the lake, I had 
noticed a log house and clearing, and I proposed to Vic 
that we go there and see if they had any bread to spare. 
This produced a very visible rise in. spirits. 

Then some one mentioned that we had the ice box with 
the milk, butter, pickles, berries and a tin of beef, and 
at once the spirits of the party became about normal. 

It was a pretty walk to that house along a wagon track 
leading through the shade of an open second growth of 
oak, maple and other deciduous trees, with here and, there 
near the lake the gaunt, bare trunk of some old burnt 
pine. 

After some fifteen minutes’ walking we came to a 
clearing, and there stood the house, a two-story Jog: af- 
fair with a potato field in front of it and wilted looking 
cabbages behind. 

Three boys ran out to meet us, respectively.3, 3% and 
Ait. in height, each clad in a pair of well patched knicker- 
bockers, a blue cotton shirt and an old straw hat with a 
sugar loaf crown.. I don’t know whether the younger 
boys had tails to their shirts or not, but I am sure the 
eldest had, for it was sticking out of a hole behind. 

“Ts your ma in, boys?” said Vic. 

A shrill cry of “Ma!” brought out a. stout, good- 
humored, middle-aged woman, with bare feet, a blue gown 
and a crease around her where a belt indicated her waist 
ought to be. 

Time was precious, so we went straight to business and 
asked for bread. 

“No, sir. We haven't a bit in the house, and won’t have 
till the boat comes in from Young’s Point this evening.” 

Vic looked at me reproachfully, as much as to say, “See 
what your grand scheme has amounted to.” 

But I wasn’t going to be beaten that way, and the idea 
of hot biscuits floated into my mind. I broached the sub- 
ject to the old lady, and she took to it like a black bass to 
young frogs. 

“Emmy,” she called, and a slighter edition of the old 
lady appeared, similarly clad. ~ 

“Can you bake these gentlemen a pan of biscuits?” 

Emmy thought she could. 

I suggested that there were five of us, and we were 
hungry. 

“Better bake two pans, Emmy.” 

Emmy said she would, 

“How long?” said I,“‘and how much?” 

Emmy. thought about half an hour woud..do it, but 
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hesitated about the price, so I produced a quarter, which 
seemed quite satisfactory. 

We went back to camp and announced the good news, 
which seemed to completely reinstate us in the good graces 
of our crew. 

After a sufficient lapse of time we retraced our steps to- 
ward the old log house, but, as Vic seemed to have im- 
portant business among the berry bushes, I went up alone 
to the house. The old lady said the biscuits were not 
quite ready, and wouldn’t I walk in and have a glass of 
milk. I walked in, had as much delicious milk as I 
could drink, and then discussed crops, weather, hard 
times and local geography with the old lady till Emmy 
was ready with the biscuits. 

When Emmy handed me the very largest kind of a milk 
pail three-quarters full of most appetizing biscuits, I 
thought to myself I had the cheapest quarter’s worth of 
grub I’d* bought for a very long time. Down the lane I 
met Vic. 

“What have you got in that pail?” he shouted. 

“Hog feed,” I replied. “What did you suppose?” 

He said nothing, but lifted the cover, looked in and then 
shouted and yelled in that exuberant fashion for which 
he is noted: 

Did we have a good dinner? Well, we had only two 
jack-knives to eat it with and our. butter knife was carved 
from a piece of wood; but if you happen to meet Vic, and 
put the question to him, he won’t say anything to you, but 
will merely close his eyes and gently rub the region about 
the fifth button of his vest, from which, if you are 
wise, you will gain all the information necessary. 

After dinner we stretched out in the shade and lazily 
watched the lengthening shadows and listened to the 
purling of the rapids near at hand. 

Vic dozed off, woke up, and said he was not a bit sorry 
I had left the basket behind, and strange to say, such a 
great content was on me that I let the remark pass with- 
out the least attempt at contradiction. 

A little later a sweet little thing roused herself from 
her reveries and asked me if I was sure they were nice 
clean people who had made the biscuits. An hour before 
she wouldn’t have cared if they had been made by a 
greasy Hottentot in a swill bucket. I didn’t want to spoil 
the dinner: she had just eaten, so I told her the little boys 
were all dressed in Fauntleroy suits and wore kid shoes 
with patent leather toes, that the old lady wore a muslin 
apron and.a white cap, and that Emmy looked like a Wat- 
teau shepherdess, Just then the boys came along to get 
the pail. The sweet little thing looked the boys over very 
intently for a while, and then gave me a look of the utmost 
scorn, further refusing to speak to me for nearly an 
hour. 

The boys told me that near the track leading up the 
creek there was a spring of water which was always icy 
cold. I walked up the track and found a little path leading 
off into the shady thicket. Black leaf mould was under 
my feet, and brakes and ferns rustled and waved as I 
brushed past them. There, deep in the shade, a keg was 
sunk to its rim in the moist earth. At the bottom the 
clean sand danced as the pure crystal water bubbled 
through it, and welling over the edge, trickled off among 
the mosses till lost in the depths of the wood. I drank 
my fill, and dipping up a can full, took it back to our hot 
and thirsty party. a 


Vic reasons curiously sometimes, and when we started 
back he suggested that, as I knew the lake better than he, 
I might as well take the tiller. Now, why didn’t he rea- 
son that way when we left home? Well, my view of the 
matter is that when we left home the breeze was fresh 
and the man forward had to sit up on the gunwale; now 
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the breeze was lighter, and the man forward could lie in 
the bottom of the boat with his head in somebody’s lap. 
But please don’t mention to Vic that I said so. 

I really envy Vic sometimes; every one of those girls 
treated. him like a favored younger brother, and as for 
me—well, I was a married man, and‘they knew it. 

The breeze in addition to being lighter than in the 
morning had drawn more into the west, so we worked 
toward home with a short leg toward the southern shore 
and then a long leg westward. Just east of Boschink 
three islands head the archipelago through which we had 
sailed on the outward trip, each crowned with a large 
summer cottage; now the wind led me to keep clear of 
them entirely in the more open water to the south. 

The southmost of the three islands of which I have 
spoken was called Isle Belle Chasse, and as it was at that 
time unoccupied, there we landed for tea. I thought Vic 
would be ashamed to look a bun in the face, but he 
seemed as hungry as ever, yet so large was our supply 
that, when tea was over, we seemed to have enough for 
several more meals just as hearty. 

But,the best part of our day was yet to come. The 
moon was not yet full, and already touched the wavelets 
with: spots of silver, while the setting sun was still tinting 
land and water with a rosy glow. Round the end of the 
island a crane went flying by with curving neck and long 
legs trailing far behind. Out in the lake two loons 
chuckled and laughed like maniacs. In the woods near 
by the persistent plaintive cry of a whip-poor-will sounded 
mournfully through the evening quiet. The peace of it 
fell on us like balm, and the cool breath of the evening 
breeze was like a mother’s toueh on the fevered brow of 
a little child. 


Shall we go in? No, let us sail on and on till old 
Mother Nature has taken us to her breast and told us 
wonderful tales, and shown us wonderful sights, and 
filled our ears with her wonderful lullabies—then we will 
go home and sleep the dreamless sleep of those to whoin 
she thus reveals herself. 

So we glide on and on past our island home, and out 
through the narrows into the open waters beyond, leaving 
behind us the dreaming islands and the narrow channels 
now black from side to side with their dim reflections. 

Outside the moon flooded us with mellow light, not 
the-cold pale rays of winter, but warm with the yellow 
tinting of a summer haze. The breeze blew fresh and 
steady, and back and forth we raced across’ the lake, 
throwing off a curl of frosted silver from our bow with a 
swish’and swirl very pleasant to the ear. Except under 
thé.moon every tree clad island gloomed dark and mys- 
térious: There a few tree tips touched with moonshine 
br@ike the line of black, and a lane of light cut the dark 
refl@€tions to the shore. Over toward Juniper tsland 
the red and green lights of the steamer shone out; but 


. soon the ted disappeared and we knew she was heading 


up for Mt. Julian in the darkness of the northern shore. 
It was hard to pick out the narrow channel in the belt 
of black to the east, but why should we trouble, here 
comes the steamer, and she will take the southern chan- 
nel eo ew - aaacapabs near = Se, In her ne we 
may safely follow; no danger e. Puffing and snort- 
ing, she passes us, and after her we dash till the swinging 
lights show her turning rapidly to port. But where are 
we? This seems strange to the eye. I glance under the 
sail and see not, as I 
black and threateni: 


and we were at our cottage door, bearing with us affec- 
tionately the remains of Emmy’s pans of biscuits. 

But what had been going on at home during this event- 
ful day? The Major Domo had remained behind to keep 
the Mater company, and about 6 o'clock wandered idly 
down to the boat house. There on the dock, tinted with 
the same rosy light that shone upon our evening meal at 
Isle Belle Chassé, stood the missing lunch basket. He 
smiled a superior “just like them” kind of a smile, and 
then took the basket up to the Mater. She, poor soul, 
was straightway filled with anxious pity. 

‘ 4, me the poor things. They'll surely be starved to 
eath.” 

“Oh!” said the Major Domo, with cheerful confidence, 
“T’m sure they are all right. If they are starved to death 
they would have been home long ago.” 

This was rather doubtful consolation, but it seemed 
to comfort the Mater. Not, however, till we arrived was 
she entirely easy, and even then the story of our adven- 
tures was often interrupted with sympathetic exclamations 
of “Well, well!” “Indeed,” “You poor things,’ and 
“Well now, how fortunate.” 

As I said at first, Vic still persists in blaming me for 
the mishap, but I now refuse to discuss the point further. 
In any case, “All’s well that ends well,” and I reminded 
him that, if the lunch basket had not been left behind, we 
couldn’t have had Emmy’s biscuits warmed up for break- 
fast the two following days, which would have been a 
distinct loss to all of us. J. Epwarp Mavysee. 

Toronto, Jan. 18 


Canoe Fittings. 


New York, Jan. 21.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the last issue of Forest AND STREAM are some com- 
ments by Mr. W. Baden Powell, who laments the fact 
that in England it is not the custom for dealers to carry 
canoe jewelry in stock. 

I was wondering how such a state of affairs was possi- 
ble in the country where the sailing canoe originated, and 
my wonder continued until further along in the article 
I struck his elaborate suggestion regarding lamp, com- 
pass, clock and barometer. 

Possibly, unknown to himself, Mr. Baden Powell - has; 
explained why it is so hard to procure ready-made fittings 
over there. 

When one of-the brightest and best known of English 


‘canoeists prefers an acetylene lemep, with its specially pre- 
a 


pared and almost unobtainable fuel, in preference to a ker- * 
osene bicycle lamp, which can be filled at any house uSing 
lamps; when he gives minute directions for the manw 
facture of a glass-fronted box in which to hang a clock 
and barometer in a canoe cockpit, instead of carrying a 
cheap watch and:a pocket aneroid, how is a dealer in boat 
fittings to manage to make from his own design articles 
sufficiently cumbrous and intricate to satisfy the rank and 
file of the cruisers? T. Keyser. 
[We understand that Mr. Baden Powell’s remarks ap- 
ly in part to the larger types of canoe-yachts and single 
Losier, as well as to the one-man canoe. 
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